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The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural.  Economics  .makes  the  follow- 
ing report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished"  hy^  crop^  correspondents, field 
statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies.   


CROP 


-YIELD  PER  ACEeT  "I  lol^l  ^^^^Jj^J&^i^BSl  -  - 
Average  «  •  Indicated  Average""  ~      "        :  Ifldicsted_ 


1935-44  1  1945    :  AuS-  1935-44 
:     1946  : 


1945    :  July  1,  :Aug.  1, 
1946      :  1946_  . 


3,018,410|3 
1,123, 1434 1 
823,177| 
299  ,966 
"35,020 
..264,946 
1,547,663 
'  263, 961 
26,354 
6,701 
36,688 
70,160 

95,599 
91,573 
13,378 

32,592 
33,671 


13,578 
5,594 

191,722 
2,061,570 

425,131 
•  66,836 
1,997,808 

6,767 
8,668 

32 

56,128 


Corn,  all,.e...bu. 

Wheat,  all,;,..,  " 

Winter,,. •  .«,  n 

All  spring.  0,  " 

Durum„.,.t>.e  " 

Other  spring  n 

Oats.c  » 


O    3   J  •   O  • 


Barley. -, . . . .  fc  . .  " 

Rye0o.c,   » 

Buckwheat. .... .  11 

Flaxseed&.....3  " 

Rice   » 

Sorghums  for 

grain....  " 

Hay,  all  tame. .ton 
Eay,  wild......  " 

Hay,  clover  and 

timothy  l/..>  :" 
Hay,  alfalfa,.*,  £ 
Eeans.dry  edible 

100  lb.. bag 
Peas,  dry  field." 
Soybeans  for 

beans  bvu 

Peanuts  3/.„.„.lb,, 

Potatoes.  .bu, 

Sweetpotatoes. .  11 

Tobacco..  lbe 

Sugarcane  for 

sugar  &  seed.. ton 
Sugar  beets....  " 

Broomcorn. .....  n 

~-  op  s . .  • . .......  lb  * 


28.  5 
15*3 
15.9 
13C9 
12.9 
14.0 
30o7 
2208 
12.2 
16,8 
8,3 
47.6 

14.9 

1,38 
.88 

1  r»  39 

2.10 


33.1 

1703i 
1706 
16,6 
17.8 
16.5 
37.3 
25u9 
13.3 
16.2 
9.4 
46.6 

15.1 
1.53 

„93 

1.49 
2.27 


2/  873  2/864 
2_7ls213  2/1,128 


2/ 
2/ 


18.0 

728 
125.8 
85.4 

952 


17.6 

641 
150.6 
94.3 
1,095 


20.1  J  22.9 

12.1  j  12,1 

2/  298  2/254 

1,168  I  1,379 


2/ 


38.2 
17,7 
18c6 
15.2 
14,6 
15,3 
34,8 
24,9 
12,1 
17.5 
8.9 
44.9 

13.8 
1,43 
,81 

1.36 
2.14 

937 
1,402 

19.8 
565 
163.3 
.91.8 
1,100 

21.4 
13.0 

280 
1,429 


2,608,499 
843,692 
618,019 
225,673 
31,900 
193,774 
1,129,441 
289,598 
42,356 
7,138 
23,426 
55,257 

86,543 
80,254 
11,051 

25,540 
29,886 

16,408 
4,580 

103,457 
1,58  7  ,,964 

372,756 
66,422 
1,479,621 

5,873 
9,568 
44 
39,631 


Condition  August  1 


Pasture  pet.  74 

Soybeans   "  81 

Cowpeas   n  74 


88 
83 
78 


t 


78 
90 
76 


,341,646 
,090,092 
857,163 
232,929 
26,089 
.206,840 
,471,026 
230,278 
20,897 

20,149 
68,829 


83,273 
11,095 

30,744 
29,489 

15,276 
"6,322 


431,672 
65,326 
2,126,246 

6,658 
10,916 

58,387 


3,496,820 
1,160,366 
879,894 
280,472 
35, 142 
245,330 
1,498,878 
250,820 
21,410 
7,048 
21,928 
68,829 

80,827 
84,448 
11,490 

31,366 
29,910 

15,264 

"'"  6,716 

186,123 
2,091,075 
445,026 
•  65,588 
2,162,966 

6,394 
11,205 
37 

58,S04 


if Excludes  sweetclover  and  lespedeza. 
3/  Picked  and  threshed. 


2_/  Pounds( 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  AUGUST  1,  1946 
(Continued) 


'   *   ■       •   •  CROP 

Apples,  Com'l  crop«......bu© 

Peaches* •••••«•  n 

P  G  R,r  S  r,  c  a  «?  .  .  «  .  •••«*••  c  •  ■  •  «  " 

Grape  s» ton 
Cherries  (12  States).....  " 
Apricots  (3  State&J »*.♦..  " 
PeCans;  -  (12  States) .o..e  11. 

CITHJS  ERUTTS  2/j 

Oranges  &  Tangerines, ...  .pet, 
Grapefruit,.,,.... ..... ....  « 

LeiQO hs o«oo«.e«.««.e.'.  " 


PRODUCTION  (in  thousands) 


Average 
193.5^44 

1/120,962 
1/  59,938 
1/  29,002 
1/  "2,553 
1/  •  160 
1/  ""  ?36 
105,746 


1945 


i  _  .J&dicate(I__  - 


-  1  _  11  ?JulyJLx1946  _:Augus  t_l.il  94£ 


68,042 

106,465 

111,728 

1/81,564 

82,838 

82, 898 

1/34,011 

33,087 

33,101 

2,792 

2,713' 

2,821 

l/  148 

189 

"200 

1/      194  . 

331 

330 

138,082  ' 

■ 

104,085 

Avorage 
1935-44  _! 


CONDITION JUJGUST  1 
1944         :  1945 


1946 


MONTHLY  MILK  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


,  MONTH 


MILK 


EGGS 


:  Average  :  ,q45  ;  •  ,g4fi  :  Average:  .f  .  :  194g 
:  1935-44  :•  1945    :  -  1946    :  1935-44:  •  194b      :  _ 


June, 
July, 


Million  pounds 


11,666 
10,871 


12,989 
12,301 


12,644 
11,956 


4,246 
3,626 


Millions 


5,304 
4, 593 


5,012 
4,221 


Jan-,  -  July  Incl, 


67,499  ' 


75,814 


74,144  29,786 


"38,406 


38,034 


1J.  Includes  come  quantities  not  harvested. 
2 1  Relates  to  crop  from  bloom  of  year  shown* 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  AUGUST  1,  1946 
(Continued) 


ACREAGE  XlN  THOUSANDS) 


crop  ; 

-     -     Harv^s^d.           -  « 

For 

;  1946 

Average      :  1QAC- 

harvest,      :  Fercent  of 

f      19_35-44_  9 

• 

.  .  1946    _  ; 

L  . 

91,698 

yi  ,4a  f 

T  AA  rr 

55,404 

64,740 

65, 6o0 

T  Al  K 

lOl^D 

39,113 

4o, 6  (o 

47 ,  <377 

101.  3 

All  springe .  r» .«            a  •  * 

16,290 

18  0O6<3 

TO    A  A  n 

lo ,403 

T  Al  Q 

10  ioy 

2,488 

1,970 

2,414 

t  no  c 
l<5<d,5 

13,803 

16,092 

15 e 989 

9994 

36 , 711 

41,503 

43,012 

103.6 

12,550 

10,195 

10,061 

98.7 

3,410 

1,981 

1,775 

89,6 

424 

413 

AO 

97,3 

2,673 

3,914 

2,465 

63.0 

1,169 

1,506 

1,533 

101,8 

5,556 

6,324 

5,841 

92 , 4 

25,608 

17,749 

18 , 316 

103.2 

57,879 

59,905 

59,086 

98.6 

12,552 

14,311 

14,227 

99,4 

Hay,  clover  &  timothy  2/.., 

19  ,824 

21,877 

23,037 

105^,3 

14a203 

14,810 

13,994 

94,5 

1,879 

If  O  f  X 

T  COO 

l  s  bey 

J-Uo.  ( 

362 

496 

479 

96.6 

5,698 

10,873 

9,391 

86e4 

3,034 

1,616 

1,405 

86,9 

2,243 

3,216 

3,146 

97.8 

2,968 

2,824 

2,726 

96,5 

778 

709 

714 

100.7 

1,554 

1,825 

1,967 

107.8 

211 

171 

180 

10503 

Sugarcane  for  sugar  &  seed. 

291 

296 

299 

101.0 

132 

134 

126 

94,0 

787 

716 

865 

120  ?  8 

300 

250 

267 

106.8 

34 

41 

41 

;  100,7 

l/  Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1,  2/  Excludes  sweotclovor  and  lospodeza. 

3_/  Grown  alone  for  all  purposes.  4/  Picked  and  threshed. 
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GENERAL  CROF  REPORT  AS  OF  AUGUST  1,  1946 

Aggrogato,  crop  production  in  1946  still  pronises  to  exoeed  tho  outturn  of 
any  pr&vious  year.    Changes  in  tho  national  situation  during  July  woro  upward  as 
a  whole.    As  a  result,  total  production  is  ostimatod  at  27  poroent  abovo  tho 
1923-32 " avorago,  6  points  abovo  1945  and  3  points  abovo  tho  proyious  high  rark  sot 
in  1942*    Tho  inprovod  outlook  on  August  1  rof loots  almost  idoal  conditions  for 
tho  naturing  and  liarvosting  of  grains  in  practically  all  aroas  during  July* 

With  most  of  tho  wintor  whoat  harvostod  and  a  good  start  l.iado  on  spring 
whoat,  tho  6arlior  promise  of  a'rocord  crop  appoars  fulfilled.  "Tho  curront  os- 
tirato  is  1^160  million  bushols,  70  nil  lion  noro  than  on  July  1*    Growing  con- 
ditions for  cotton' inprovod  in  nost  of  tho  South*    Corn  inprovod  on  tho  wholo  abovo 
tho  July  1  outlook,  boosting  tho  now  rocord  to  3,5  billion  buchols.    But  on  tho 
fringes  of  tho  main  Corn  Bolt  growing  conditions  on  Aug&st  1  word  pooror  than  oar- 
lior  and  in  tho  main  sorghun  aroa  of  -the  Southwost  thoy  wore  definitely  unfavorable. 

Growing  conditions  during  July  woro  favorable  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
Grain  crops 'reached  maturity    earlier  than  usual,  but  this  was  due  ohiofly  to  their 
early  starts    Soil  moisture  was  mostly  adequate  and  rains  wore  timely.  Small 
grains  woro  at  filling  and  ripening  sfagos,  usually  too  well  advanced  to  bo  ad- 
vorr-oly  affo6tod  by  high  temperatures,  which,  raroly  occurrod  in  any  aroa  boforo 
harvost  timo,  and  seldom  woro  accompanied  by  damaging  winds,    Tho  woathor  favorod 
harvesting  of  grain  ahd  hay  gonorally,  so  that  tho  work  progrossod  rapidly  and 
losses  woro  hold  to  a  minimum*    Itinerant  combine  crows  doing  custom  work  woro  also 
a  faotor  in  tho  progross  of  harvost,    Frogross  was  so  rapid  that  transportation 
facilitios  woro  not  adoquato  for  moving  tho  grain  and  somo  was  tomporarily  pilod  • 
on  the  ground  --  porhaps  more  than  usual.    Toward  tho  ond  of  tho  month,  howovor, 
drouglit  arods  woro  d'ovo loping  and  in  coma  largo  so ct ions  lato  orops  had  begun  to 
dotcriorato,  particularly  in'tho  sout horn  Groat  Plains,    Critical  conditions  woro 
developing  in  tho  Lakes  aroa,  which  might  soriously  affoct  ldto  crops,  Littlo 
ro'liof  occurred  in  this  aroa  during  tho  first  wook  of  August, 

I'ajor.  contributions  to  tho  largest  aggrogato  volume  of  crops  over  produced 
aro.tado  by  rocord  crops  6f  corn,  wheat, 'tobacco,  poubixos;  plums  and  truck  6'rops } 
■  noar-rocord  crops  of  oats,  rico,  poanuts,  potatoes,  poors,  grapos^  chorrids,  and 
sugar oan6j  and  average  or  bettor  crops  of  hay,  soybeans \  dry  poas^  prunos, 
apricots,  and  sugar  boots*    Production  of  sorghum  grain,  flaxsood,  buokwhoat;  dry 
beans,  swootpotatoos,  pocans  and  particularly  cotton  and'ryo  aro  bolow  avorago* 
Yiolds  aro  abovo  avorago  for '  practically  all  fiold  crops.    For  both  tho  food 
gr  .in    and  food  grain  groups,  tho  aggrogato  production  is  tho  largost  in  history, 
Dosyito  largo  crops  of  soyboans  and  poanuts,  howovor,  oil' crops  aro  bolow  last 
yo'ar,  ohiofly  bocauso  of  a  relatively  snail  flaxsood  crop,    Aggrogato  fruit  pro- 
duction is.  well  abovo  both  avorago  and  last  year, 

July  precipitation  variod  widoly  ovor  tho  country,  from  oxcossivo  in  much 
pf .the  Gulf  aroa  to  practically  nono  in  tarts  of  southern  Kansas, wostorn  Oklahoma, 
and  wostorn  Toxas,    Aroas  in  the  Dakotas,  Montana  and  Nebraska  which  woro  dry  at' 
tho  ond  of  Juno  rocoivod  timoly  rains»    Though  below  normal  in  quantity  for  tho 
month  in  llobrask-i,  North  and  South  Dakota,thoso  rains  fell  at  opportuno  timos  for., 
tho  maturing  of  ioall  grains Jtftioh  of  tho  Arizona-How  Mexico  drought  aroa  rocoiv6d 
rains  in  varying  dogroo  during  the  lattor  throo  v/ooks  of  July  but  was  still  suf  for- 
ing  from  druu'gnt  conditions  on  Au gust  1,    In  two  widoly  soparatod  aroas,  tho  North- 
east and  in  southorn  Missouri  and  no rt horn  Arkansas,  an  incipiorit  drought  was  : 
chockod  about  mid-July,  averting      sorious  damage.    Fortunately,  soil  moisture  sup- 
plies  had  bo*on  built  up  in  oarlior  months  in  most  of  tho  North  Contral  region,  so 
that  subnormal  precipitation  in  July  did  not  soom  a  sorious  throat," 

zfm 
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A  large  portion  of  the-  Lakes  area  adjacent  to  .lower  Lake  Michigan  is  cri- 
tically dry,  however,  and  rains  are  needed  to  maintain  prospects,    Tho  drought  in 
southern  Kansas,  western  Oklahoma  and  western  Texas  has  caused  serious  deterioration 
of  corn  and  sorghums,  particularly  in  late  planted  fields.    Northern  portions  of 
the  Great  Plains  and  parts  of  some  Western  States  are  "beginning  to  show  the  need 
for  more  moisture.    In  spite  of  the  excessive  rains  in  much  of  the  South,  there 
were  enough  opportunities  to  work  fields  and  harvest  grain  so  that  losses  were 
held  to  a  minumum,  .  .-.*"••  - 

--  Improvement  shown  during  July  "by  corn,  oats  and  "barley  promises  the  most 
liberal  feed  supply  per  animal  unit  in  history  despite  the  relatively '  small  crop 
of  sorghums  and  small  carryover ,  stocks,     ©lis  is  particularly  true  since- numbers 
of  livestock  are  "being  reduced.    Likewise  the  crop  of  new  hay,  augmented  "by  record 
carryover  stocks*  will  provide  liberal  supplies  per  animal  unit, .  Pastures  did  not 
furnish  as  much  feed  as  in  July  of  last  year*  hut  the  August  1  condition  was  re«- 
ported  above  average.    An  unusual  heavy  decline  in  condition  of  western  ranges  was 
reported-  due'  to  dry*  hot  weather  in.  most  of  the  range. area*    Late  summer  and  fall 
grazing  prospects  are  only  fair,    July  movement  of  cattle  was  heavy  and  fall  move- 
ment is  expected  to  be  larger  and  , earlier  than  last  fall, 
*- 

"•'  Milk'produetion  declined  seasonally ,  but  the  July  total  was  second"  only  to" 
that'  of  last  year.    Milk  production  per  cow  was  the  largest  in  22  years  of  record, 
but  could. hat  offset  a  decrease  of  about  4  percent  in  cow  numbers  since  July  1945, 
Summer  feeding  of  concentrates  to  milk  cows  was  liberal,  but  not  as  heavy  as  last 
year*    About  5  percent  fewer  layers  on  poultry  farms  produced  8  percent  fewer 
egg's  than  in  July  last  year  but  16  percent  above  average  for  the  month.  Produc- 
tion for  the,  month  was  below  that  of  last  year  in  all  sections*  the  reduction 
being  least  in  the  West  and  greatest  in  tHo  South  Central  States* 

Almost  without  exception,  yields  of  crops  for  which  comparisons  are  avail- 
able are  better  than  a  month  ago.    In  a  few  cases  there  are  either  no  changes  or 
very  minor  fluctuations.    But  improvements  in  yields  of  corn,  wheat,  barley,  flax- 
seed, potatoes,  and  dry  peas  are  marked,  with  those  for  oats,  rye,  hay,  tobaccfc, 
and  sugar  "beet a  of  less,  degrees    Besides  adding  to  the  production  of  corn  and  wheat, 
already  at' record  levels  on  July  1,  these  yield  improvements  boosted  oats  to  1,5 
billion  bushels  -and  potatoes  to  445  million  bushels,  each  the  second  largest  of 
record.    Improved  yield  prospects  for  soybeans,  flax  and  peantus,  raised  these  oil 
crops  nearer  the  desired  level  than  had  been  hoped  for,  since  acreages  are  smaller 
than  last  year,'  The  broomcorn  crop  will  be  relatively  small. 

Prospects  for  fruit  and  wit  crops  continued  to  improve  during  July,  Aggre- 
gate production  of  the  principal  deciduous  fruits  is  now  indicated  to  be  15  percent 
greater  than  last  year  and  10  percent  above  average.    Prospective  production  of 
commercial  apples  increased  about  5  percent  during  July  and  is  new  only  about  8  per- 
cent below  average.    Peaches  and  plums  are  indicated  to  be  record  crops,  with  pears, 
'grapes  and  cherries    near-record.  Prunes  and  apricots  are  both  indicated  above  aver- 
age.   Large  citrus  crops  are  in  prospect  for  all  producing  States,    The  pecan  crop 
is  forecast  about  one-fourth  less  than  that. of  last  year  but  nearly  equal  to  the 
average  production.    Walnuts*  almonds-  and  filberts  are  eajsh  indicated  to  be  record 
crops,  •  ■       .  ■ 

It* now  appears  that  1946  acroage  and  production  of  commercial  truck  crops 
for  the  fresh  market  will  establish  new  high  records  of  more  than  2  million 
acre's  and  9  million,:  tons.    Last  year,  1,9  million  acres  produced  about  8,4 
million  tons.    Acreage  in  1946  seems  likely  to  exceed  tho  1935-44  average  by 
approximately  one-fifth,  while  production  exceeds  average  by  slightly  more 
than  one- third.    With  harvest  well  along  on  most  of  the  acreage,  another  record 
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supply  of  fluinmer  season  truok  crops  appears  almost  certain.    The  combined  tonnage 
of  these  crops  is  indicated  to  he  one-fifth  greater  than  in  1945  and  one- third 
above  the  average,    Record  high  pr^amer  crops  of  cantaloups,  carrotse  cucumbers, 
Honey  Dew  melons,  lot.tucef  onions,  green  ponperc,  :>pir.acht  tomatoes,  and  watermelons 
are  indicated  and  supplies  of  most  other  vegetable  crops  are  expected  to  be 
relatively  abundant0    Green  lima  beans  and  cabbago  for  summer  markets  probably  will 
fall  abort  of  last  year  and  also  will  bo  below  averago.    Green  pea  production, 
although  below  average,  nay  exceed  that  of  last  year. 


up  on 
beans, 

exceed  the  1945  aggregate  tonnage  for  these  crops  by  about  15  percent  and  the 
previous  record,  sot  in  1942  for  the  same  crops,  by  as  much  as  2  percont.  Those 
four  vegetables  constitute  from  85  to  90  percent  of  the  total  commercial  production 
of  the  11  processing  voge tables  for  which  estimates  are  nado#    The  1946  crop  of 
tomatoes  for  processing  is  oxpected  to  total  3,}94c800  tens,  about  1  percent  above 
the  previous  record -set  in  1944,    The  record  1946  crop  of  green  poast  estimated  in 
nicWuly  at  531,200  tonse  is  7  percent  above  the  1945  production.    The  August  1 
indicated  1946  production  of  l,270r700  tons  of  sweet  com  for  processing  cones 
within  1. percent  of  equalling  the  record  1942  production  and  is  about  12  percent 
more  than  the  1945  production.    Snap  bean  production  prospects  improved  slightly 
during  July  and  on  August  1  a  total  of  210,200  tons  was  indicated  -  2,300  tons 
more  than  was  forecast  on  July  1,  but  5  percent  less  than  the  1945  production, 

CORNt    Favorable  growing  weather  during  July  ever  most  of  the  country  added  over 

155  million  bushels  to  the  July  1. estimate  of  this  year's  record-high  corn 
production  prospects.    On  August  1,  the  Nation's  corn  crop  was  estimated  at 
3,496,820,000  bushels.    Such  a  production  would  be  16  percent  bigger  than  that  of 
1945  and  34  percent  above  the  1935-44  average.    The  average  yield  per  acre  of 
38,2  bushels  is  also  a  record  high.     The  1915  yield  was  33,1  bushels,  the  1935-44 
average  28,5  bushels.    Most  cf  the  improvement  took  place  early  in  the  month. 
As  July  .ended,  dry- weather  in  scattered  parts  of  the  Corn  Belt  was  threatening  the 
crop  for  the  first  time  this  year.    The  progress  of  the  crop  varies  from 'harvesting 
in  Texas  to  silking  in  North  Dakota, 

On  August  1  rain  was  badly  needed  in  a  large  area  embracing  northern  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  southern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  eastern  Minnesota  and  northeastern 
Illinois*    Early.  August  rains  brought  rolief  to  dry  sections  of .southeastern  South 
Dakota,  northwestern  Iowa  and  most  of  Nebraska,    Southern  Kansas  is  very  dry  and 
this  combined  with  hfgh  temperatures  caused  heavy  damage.    Fortunately  in  the  other 
dry  areas  temperaturos  have  been  moderate,,    Over  a  large  part  of  the  North  Central 
States,  however,  growing  conditions  generally  were  favorable  enough  to  far  outwoigh 
the  effects  of  ad verso  weathor.    As  a  result,  corn  prospects  in  this  group  of 
States  rose  132  million  bushels  or  5  percent  above  the  July  outlook.    The  estimated 
yield  per  acre  is  up  2  bushels  from  last  month  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  3  bushels  in  Ohio  and  Missouri,  4  bushels  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana  and  5  bushels  in  South  Dakota,    The  Michigan  yield  remained  unchanged  but 
that  for  Kansas  took  an  8  bushel  slump.    Corn  Belt  Statos  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  have  a  considerable  acreage  of  late  corn  which,  for  the  most  part,  appears 
to  have  'caught  up"  except  in  Ohio  where  an  early  frost  could  do  hcxyvy  damage.  In 
Illinois  tho  crop  is  coming  into  tassel  at  about  the  usual  time.    West  of  the 
Mississippi  the  crop  is  f  arther  advanced  than  average  and  much  ahead  of  -last  year*  . 
In  Iowa,  where  early  fields  were  just  tassoling,  at  thi3  time  a  year  ago  over  half  ' 
is  now  in  tassel.    In  Missouri  80  percent  is  in  tassel  compared  with  around  10 
percent  on  August  1  last  year, 
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In  the  Northeastern  States,  where  the  August  1  production  outlook  shows  an 
improvement  of  2  percent  over  that  of  a  month  agow  soil  moisture  is  adequate  for 
current  needs.    Because  of  the  prolonged  planting  season  there  is  more  than  the 
usual  variation  in  stage  of  development.    An  early  frost  could  cause  heavy  damage 
to  the  late  crop,,  especially  in  New  Jersey. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  production  prospects  also  improved  2  percent 
during  July,    Although  still  spotted  the  crop  made  good  headway  toward  over-coming 
the  handicap  of  earlier  wot  weather.     In  the  South  (Central  States  indications  were 
for  an  improvement  of  5  percent  in  production  prospects,    although  Louisiana 
reported  too  much  rain    and  Texas  and  Oklahoma  reported  too  little.    Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  expect  record  high  yields  but  in  the  latter  State,  where  planting  was 
tery  late,  the  biggest  acreage  is  not  yet  in  the  critical  pollination  stage. 

The  corn  crop  in  the  western  States  shews  a  gain  of  2  percent  over  the  July  1 
estimate,    Colorado,  the  principal  com  State  of  this  group,  has  an  excellent 
outlook  on  irrigated  land  and  in  other  areas  July  1  prospects  have  been  maintained. 
In  Montana,  Idaho  and  Washington  July  1  growing  conditions  were  near  ideal.  New 
Mexico  was  still  dry. 

WHEAT;    The  indicated  production  of  all  wheat  of  1,160,366,000  bushels,  is  about 

37  million  bushels  above  the  previous  record  of  1,123  million  bvsl-ols.  set  l?.st 
year,  .Winter  wheat  yields  exceeded  earlier  expectations,  and  timely  rains  in  the 
spring-wheat  belt  raised  the  production  outlook  70  million  bushols  above  the  July  1 
estimate.    The  greater  part  of  this  improvement  in  the  crop  occurrod  in  the  first 
half  of  July* -as  the  August  1  estimate  is  28  million  bushels  above  the  special  mid- 
July  estimate' of  1,132  million  bushels.    All  wheat  production  is  the  largest  on 
record  in  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,'  Idaho  and  Washington, 

Winter  wheat  production  of  880  million  bushels  is  indicated  as  completion  of 
harvest  progressed  northward  with  continued  evidence  of  yields  exceeding  earlier 
expectations.    This  is  a  record  winter  wheat  crop,  exceeding  the  previous,  record 
of  825  million  bushels  in  1931  by  6,6  percent,    From  Nebraska  northward, harvesting 
operations  provided  additional  evidence  that  despite  the  short.,  straw  heads  wore 
filled  much  better  than  expected  and  kernels  were  plump  and  of  high  test  weight. 
The  August  1  preliminary  yield  estimate  for  winter  wheat  is  18,6  bushels  per  acre, 
a  bushel  higher  than  last  year  and  2,7  bushels  above  average.     The  U,  S,  yield 
ier  acre  shows  an  improvement  of  half  a  bushel  since  the  July  1  estimate,  Excopt 
in  the  southcentral  to  southwestern  Groat  Plains, where  harvesting  was  advanced  and 
yields  well  determined  by  July  1,  the  yields  on  August  1  are  quite .generally  a  half 
bushel  or  more  higher  than  a  month  earlier.    The  most  striking  increases  are  in 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  with  2.5  bushels  in  each  case,  Wyoming  with  3,0  bushels 
above  July  1  and  Montana  with  3.5  bushels  above  a  month  ago.    A  considerable  part 
of  these  increases  was  evident  by  mid-July.    A  few  States  show  lower,  yields  than 
oarliei*  -i-  'Illinois  and  Missouri  due  princip'ally  to  fly  damage  continuing  during 
July  and  some  of  the  East  Central  States  where  the  grain  yield  was  not  proportionate 
to  straw  growth.    Harvesting  is  being  completed  a  week  or  more  earlier  than  usual. 
This  early  harvest  and  the  tremendous  volume  of  whoat  moving  out  of  the  fields,  is 
placing  a  heavy  load  on  farm  and  local  market  storage  and  transportation  facilities. 
Wheat  is  being  piled  on  the  ground  in  some  areas  to  facilitate  timely  harvesting, 
but  reports  to  date  do  not  give  ovidence  of  any  serious  amount  of  spoilage  of  wheat 
piled  on  the  ground  except  in  some  cases  of  wheat,  harvested  With  high  moisture 
content.    Wheat  has  moved  rapidly  from  such  outside  storage  in  the  southern  Great 
Plains  area, 

All  spring  whoat  production,  indicated  at  280,472,000  bushel's  on  August  1,  is  ' 
6  percent  less  than  last  year's  production  of  299,966,000  bushels  but  is  24  percent  . 
ibove  average,    August  1  indicated  production  represents  a  48  million  bushel  increase 
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over  a  month  earlier.    Timely  rains  over  nost  of  the  principal  spring  wheat  holt 
during  July,  together  with  moderate  temperatures  during  the  heading  and  filling 
stage^  have  been  contributing  factors  to  this  increase. 

The  August  1  indicated  durum  wheat  production  reflects  tho  favorable  weather 
during  July  in  the  three  important  durum  wheat  States  of  North  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
and  South  Dakota.    Durum  wheat  production,  estimated  at  35,142,000  bushels, 
increased  35  percent  from  July  I  While  other  spring  wheat,  estimated  at  245,330,000 
bushels  on  August  1,  increased  19  percent. 

Practically  all  sections  of  the  spring  wheat  area  showed  improved  spring 
wheat  prospects  on  August  1  as  compared  with  a  month  earlier.    Especially  large 
gains  v/ere  evident  in  the  important  producing  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
and  Montana.    Dry  soil  conditions  in  those  States  were  alleviated  by  rains  during 
the  first  half  of  July.    Toward  the  end  cf  July  these  States  were  again  somewhat 
dry  and  temperatures  reached  the  100°mark  on  several  days.      Hot  winds  were  absent, 
however,  and  the  crop  was  not  seriously  affected.    Much  of  the  appreciation  in  the 
spring  wheat  crop  occurred  prior  to  July  15,  except  in  Montana,    Rains  continued 
during  the  latter  half  of  July  in  that  State  and  spring  wheat  prospects  continued 
: to  improve. 

On  August  1  harvesting  of  spring  wheat  was  general  or  completed  in  all  except 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington,  and  some  wheat  on  high  altitudes  in  the 
Western  Great  Plains  States.      Quality  was  reported  as  fair  to  good  in  most  areas 
with  test  weights  running  high. 

Yield  prospects  cf  all  spring  wheat  increased  from  12.7  bushels  per  acre 
on  July  1  to  15.2  bushels  on  August  1  -  a  jump  of  2.5  bushels. per  acre0    This  in- 
dicated yield  is  below  last  year's  yield  cf  16.6  bushels  but  above  the  average  of 
13,9  bushels.    Durum  wheat  yield  of  14.6  bushels  is  sharply  up  -  nearly  4  bushels 
from  the  July  1  estimate  -  reflecting  the  good  rains  in  durum  wheat  territory 
especially  in  early  July.    This  yield,  however,  is  much  lower  than  last  year' s 
good  yield.    Other  spring  wheat  yield,  estimated  at  15.3  bushels  per  acre,  is  up 
2.4  bushols  from  a  month  earlier  but  is  1.2  bushels  lower  than  last  year.  Yields 
on  August  1  were  above  July  1  estimates  in  all  important  spring  wheat  States,  the 
greatest  increases  occurring  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Montana, 

OATS:    The  indicated  1946  production  of  cats,  on  a  near-record  acreage  is  1,499 

million  bushels,  2  percent  above  a  month  ago  and  second  only  to  the  record 
1945  crop  cf  1,548  million  bushels.    The  present  estimate  is  almost  a  third  larger 
than  the  10-year  average  of  1,129  million  bushel sa 

*he  prospective  yield  per  acre  cf  34.8  bushels  compares  with  34,2  last  month 
37.3  bushels  in  1945  and  the'  average  of  30.7  bushels.     State  yields  per  acre  range 
from  above  average  to  unusually  large  except  in  North  Dakota  and  a  few  South** 
western  States.    Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illinois  have  the  highest  yields  thi-s'' season. 
There  have  been  some  gains  and  losses  within  States.     Quality  varies  more  than 
UBual  and  will  be  lower  than  last  year„     In  the  North  Central.  States,,  which  have 
79  percent  of  the  U,  S.  acreage,  the  yields  per  acre  are  well  above  average  except 
in  the  Dakctas.    The  total  production  outlook  for  these  12  States  is  1,239  million 
bushels  compared  with  1,298  million  bushels  in  1945.    Production  estimates  for 
other  regions  range  from  larger  than  last  year  for  the  Atlantic  States  to  less 
in  the  South  Central  area  and  about  the  same  in  the  Western  Region. 

Threshing  and  combining  are  now  underway  in  the  Northern  border  States  and 
completed  or  nearly  completed  southward.  Harvest  started  early  and  has  continued 
ahead  of  schedule.  Dry  weather  during  July  favored  efficient  use  of  machines  and 
exchange  of  work  between  farms  thus  shortening  hired  labor  requirements* 
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BARLEY:    Production  of  barley  in  1946  is  estimated  at  251  million  bushels.  This 

is  about  5  percent  less  than  the  264  million  bushels  produced  in  1945  and 
13  percent  below  the  1935-44  average  of  290  million  bushels.    The  crop  showed  marked 
improvement  during  July  especially  in  the  northwestern  Plains  States.    The  indicated 
yield  per  acre  of  24.9  bushels' on  August  1  is  an.  increase  of  2  bushels  since  July  lm 
The  current  yield,  however,  is  still  1  bushel  per  acre  below  the  high  yield  of 
last  yerr,  but  is  well  above  the  10- year  average  of  22.3  bushels. 

Timely  rains  during  July  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and 
Montana  improved  yields  considerably  in  those  heavy  producing  States.     Increases  in 
yields  ranged  from  2.5  to  6  bushels  per  acre  abovo  the  July  indications.  Heavy 
rains  in  the  northeastern  counties  of  Montana  induced  a  considerable  amount  of 
secondary  growth  in  fielctswhioli  had  been  severely  affocted  by  drought.    This  acreage 
will  ripen  unevenly,  but  yields  may  be  well  above  previous  expectations. 

Harvesting  of  the  barley  crop  has  been  completed  under  favorable  conditions 
over  much  of  the  country,  with  very  little  loss.    In  the  Northern  States  and  on 
the  higher  elevations  in  the  Western  States  harvesting  was  in  xaull  swing  on 
August  1  with  almost  ideal  weather  prevailing* 

RYE:     The  indicated  production  of  21,410,000  bushels  of  rye  is  slightly  higher  than 

the  July  estimate,  but  19  percent  below  last  year  and  only  half  the  1935-44 
average  production.     In  only  two  other  years  since  1881,  1933  and  1934,  was 
production  lower.    The  lav/  production  this  year  is  due  to  the  low  acreage  for 
harvest  as  grain  since  the  harvested  yield  of  12,1  bushels  per  acre  is  about 
average. 

Conditions  during  July  were  generally  favorable  for  completion  of  harvesting 
and  threshing.    The  operations  were  largely  finished  by  August  1,  except  in  northern- 
most sections  whore  some  harvesting  was  still  in  progress.    In  a  few  scattered 
States  yields  arc  lower  than  expected  earlier,  but  in  most  States  yields  turned  out 
equal  to  or  bettor  than  expectations.    Heads  were  well  filled  and  the  quality  of 
grain  is  good, 

BUCKWHEAT:     Production  of  buckwheat  in  1945  is  indicated  at  7,048,000  bushels,  5 

percent  abovo  last  year's  short  crop  of  6,701,000  bushels,  but  1  percent 
below  the  1935-44  average  of  7,138,000  bushels. 

The  acreage  for  harvest  is  estimated  at  402,000  acres.    This  is  3  percent  ; 
less  than  last  year  and  5  percent  below  average.     The  acreage  of  buckwheat  planted 
this  year  is  considerably  lower  than  last  year  because  spring  weather  was  favorable 
for  planting  competing  crops- and  there  was  less  need 'to  plant  buckwheat  as  a  sub- 
stitute crop.     But  with  present  prospects  of  moderate  loss  of  acreage,  the  acreage 
for  harvest  in  the  principal  buckwheat  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan  is  a  little  larger  than  last  year.     However,  this  increase  is  offset  by 
decreased  acreages  for  harvest  in  a  •lumber  of  other  less  important  producing  States, 

The  indicated  yield  on  August  1  of  17.5  bushels  per  acre  compares  with  16.2 
bushels  last  year  and  16.8  bushels  the  10- year  average.    Weather  conditions  in  the 
two  principal  producing  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  have  been  favorable. 
The  favorable  spring  season  gave  the  crop  a  good  start  in  New  York,  and  rains  in 
July  were  beneficial.     Late  planted  fields  in  Pennsylvania  need  good  growing 
conditions  to  make  normal  progress, 

FLAXSEED;    Flaxseed  crop  prospects  improved  materially  during  July,     The  estimated 

production  of  21,928,000  bushels  is  9  percent  higher  than  indicated 
a  month  earlier,  but  about  6  percent  below  average.  Total  production  is  still 
much  lower  than  in  1945,  as  both  acres  for  harvest  and  yields  are  below  last  year* 
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A  yield  of  8,9  bushels  per  acre  was  indicated  on  August  1  compared  with  9.4  bushels 
in  1945,  and  the  average  yield  of  8.3  bushels. 

The  flax  crop  made  good  recovery  following  a  rather  poor  start  this  spring. 
Stands  were  thin  and  unovon  as  a  result  of  very  dry  woather  early  in  the  season 
but  temperatures  were  moderate  and  beneficial  rains  came  soon  enough. to  insure 
good  yields.    Soma  fields,  have  been  weedy  but  no'. serious' 7/ield  damages  resulted. 
The  only  two  States  to  show  a  decrease  in  yield  prospects  since  July  1  were  Kansas 
and  Missouri  where  soil  moisture  has  been  deficient,, 

Vory  favorable  weather  during  July  was  especially  beneficial  in  maturing 
the  late  crop  in  the  three  .  important  northern  flax  producing  States  of  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.    Those  three  States  have-  about  78  percent  of  the 
indicated  1946  production.    Montana  also  benefited  from  timely  rains.  Harvesting 
wac  general  as  far  north  as  the  central  portion  of  Minnesota  with  North  Dakota 
on  August  1  and  South  Dakota  showing  uneven  development.     The  crop  as  a  whole  is 
much  further  advanced  than  a  year  ago. 

RICE;     Little  change  occurred  in  rice  prospects  during  July  and  production  is  still 

indicated  at  about  69  million  bushels.    Such  a  crop  would  be  smaller  bhan 
the  1945  record,  but  larger  than  that  of  any  other  year0    While  the  prospective 
acreage  for  harvest  is  the  largest  in  history,  indicated  yields  are  below  average. 
Yields  arc  also  below  those  of  last  year  in  each  of  the  3  Southern  rice  States, 
but  higher  in  California.    No  harvesting  has  yet  been  reported. 

Early  rice  is  heading  in  Arkansas,  but  stands  arc  uneven  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  acreage  was  planted  so  late  it  may  face  frost  hazards  before 
harvest.    Water  supplies  are  adequate.     In  Louisiana,  unfavorable  heavy  rains  have 
continued.     Growth"  has  been  slow  and  many  fields  arc  grassy  and  show  thin  stands. 
Texas  yields  arc  limited  to  some  extent  by  weeds,  grass  and  poor  stands,  though 
growing  conditions  have  been  favorable.     California  prospects  arc  favorable,  with 
excellent  growing  weather,  though  some  fields  are  foul. 

Farm  Stocks  of  old  rice  in  the  southern  rice  area  on  August  1  are  estimated 
at  about  5C,000  bushels,  a  relatively  small  quantity  considering  the  record  crop 
last  year.    With  a  strong  demand  at  ceiling  prices,  most  rice  has  moved  to  market, 
California  farm  stocks  arc  negligible. 

ALL  SORGHUMS  FOR  GRAIN;     The  smallest  production  of  sorghums  for  grain  since  1939 

is  in  prospect.    The  indicated  crop  is  80,827,000  bushels, 
compared  with  95,599,000  bushels  harvested  last  year,  and  the  1935-44  average  of 
86,543,000  bushels.    The  indicated  decrease  in  production  is  the  result  of  an 
expected  smaller  acreage  to  be  harvested  for  grain  and  a  low  prospective  yield  per 
acre. 

The  indicated  acreage  of  all  sorghums  to  be  harvested  for  grain  is 
5,841,000  acres  —  a  reduction  of  about  8  percent  from  the  acreage  harvested 
last  year,  but  about  5  percent  above  the  1935-44  average.    The  acreage  for  grain 
as  estimated  would  be  the  smallest  since  the.1 1939-44  expansion  in  acreage. 
Compared  with  recent  years,  the  sorghum  acreages  grown  and  tho  part  to  bo 
harvested  far  grain  arc  on  a  relatively  low  level  in  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Nov;  Mexico,  but  arc  maintained  near  the  high  level  of 
recent  years  in  Texas,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Arizona  and  California.    About  90 
percent  of  the  acreage  far  grain  is  in  the  three  major  States  --  Texas,  Kansas, 
and  Oklahoma. 
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Indicated  per  acre  yields  for  1946  aro  "below  last  year  and  below  average  in 
the  throe  major  producing  States*  but  fair  to  good  prospects  prevail  in'  most  other 
States*    The  indicated  average  for  the  United  States  is  13*6  bushels,  compared  with 
15,1  bushels  last  year  and  tho  10-year  average  of  14,9  bushels.    The  final  outturn 
will  bo  determined  largoly  by  conditions  during  the  remainder  of  the  season© 

Much  of  the  crop  was  planted  late  because  of  unfavorable  moisture  conditions 
during  the  normal  planting  season.    Growth  has  been  further  retarded  by  drought 
conditions  and  high  temperatures  during  July  in  tho  main  producing  areas©    As  in 
1945,  considerable  acreage  in  the  High  Plains  area  of  Texas  war,  diverted  to  late 
sorghums  after  extended  drought  had  curtailod  the  planting  of  other  springy lanted 
crons#    The  stages  of  development  in  that  area  vary  greatly,  with  earliest 
plantings  beginning  to  head  and  the  more  recent  plantings  just  a  few  inches  highr, 
Harvest  of  the  early  crop  of  combine  type  sorghun  in  the  30uth  Texas  commercial 
area  is  completed.    Excellent  yields  on  a  materially  increased  acreage  were 
realized, 

SOYBEANS;    A  production  of  186,123,000  buohsls  of  soybeans  is  indicated  from 

August  1  conditions*    This  is  only  3  percent  less  than  tho  near  record 
crop  of  192  million  bushels  produced  in  1945,  but  the  lowest  production  since  1941. 
However,  if  a  crop  of  this  size  materializes  it  would  still  be  76  percent  larger 
than  in  1941,  the  peak  year  of  pre-war  production. 

A  yield  of  19.8.  bushels  per  acre  is  indicated  as  of  August  1.    This  is  the 
third  highest  on  rocord  and  well  above  the  17.6  bushels  per  acre  last  year8  Grow- 
ing  conditions  have  been  very  favorable  over  most  of  the  soybean  producing  area, 
with  condition  in  most  major  States  reported  near  or  above  the  highest  6n  record. 
Only  throe  producing  States  -  Michigan,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  -  expect  lower  .than 
average  yields.    In  these  States  conditions  had  begun  to  show  the  effects  of  pro** 
longed  dry  weather. 

Illinois,  the  heaviest  producing  State,  expects  a  yield  of  about  23  bushels 
per  acre  based  on  August  1  conditions.    The  crop  made  excellent  growth  in  July 
except  for  a  small  acreage  in  the  fringe  counties  in  tho  northeastern  section  of 
tho  State,  where  dry  weather  began  to  have  a  detrimental  effoct0    Ohio  has 
prospects  of  a  good  crop  with  an  indicat  ed  yield  of  20  bushels  per  acre.  Growth 
was  rapid, in  July,  with  fields  showing  considerably  less  weediners  than  last  year. 
Indiana  has  an  indicated  yield  of  20  bushels  per  acre,  equal  to  the  State's  record 
yield.    Dry  weather  in  the  extreme  northern  counties  lowered  the  condition  in  that 
area  but  the  crop  for  the  State  as  a  whole  made  satisfactory  growth  during  July, 
A  yiold  of  20,5  bushels  per  acre  is  in  prospect  for  Iowa,  with  the  crop  in  excellent 
condition* 

COWPEAS*    August  1  condition  of  cowpeas,  at  76  percent,  is  2  points  below  a  year 

ago  and  2  points  above  the  1935-44  average.    Condition  is  below  August  1 
a  year  ago  in  all  major  producing  States  except  Alabama.    In  most  of  the  upper 
fringe  States  of  the  oowpea  growing  area  tho  reported  condition  is  above  August  1 
last  year  and  above  the  10»year  average^    Growing  conditions  during  July  varied 
widely,  ranging  from  too  much  rain  in  some  areas  in  the  southeastern  Stat03  to 
drought  in  the  western  cowpea  area  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas.    In  most  of  the 
central  States  tho  season  has  been  favorable  with  conditions  well  abovo  average. 

The  1946  acreage  of  cowpeas  planted  alone  for  all  purposes,  as  estimated  on 
3uly  19  wa3  at  the  lowest  level  in  16  years.    Should  average  conditions  prevail 
during  the  remainder  of  tho  soason  cowpea  production  would  still  be  low  due  to  the 
very  Wall  acrac^a  planted  this  year. 
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PEANUTS!    Prod-action  of  peanuts  from  the  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  is 

indicated  at  2,091  million  pounds*    This  is  slightly  higher  than  last 
year  when  2,062  million  pounds  were  harvested.    The  acreage  for  picking  and  thresh- 
ing is  somewhat  lower  this  year  -  3,146,000  acres  compared  with  3,216,000  acres 
last  year.  / 

In  the  Virginia-Carolina  Area  the  acreago  for  harvest  is  indicated  at 
463,000,  almost  4  percent  below  last  year.    Excessive  rainfall  during  July  has  made 
cultivation  difficult  and  many  fields  have  become  quite  grassy,  especially  in 
North  Carolina  whore  tobacco  harvest  had  the  first  claim  on  many  growers*  time, 
Much  below  average  yields  are  indicated  for  the  area. 

The  situation  in  the  Southeast  is  more  promising,  with  another  good  crop  in 
proqpoct,,    Although  the  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  is  about  3  percent  below 
last  year,  almost  as  many  peanuts  aro  ejected  for  the  area  as  in  1945.    At  the 
beginning  of  July,  fields  wore  generally  clean  and  the  crop  was  in  a  thrifty 
condition.    Frequent  rains  during  July  wore  generally  favorable  for  "pegging". 

The  outlook  in  the  Southwestern  Area  is  good*    The  acreage  for  picking  and 
threshing  is  practically  the  same  as  last  yeare    With  higher  yields  indicated, 
production  should  greatly  exceed  that  of  last  year  in  this  area.    Harvesting  is 
undervay  in  central  Texas,  while  marketing  of  new  crop  peanuts  has  begun  in 
southern  Texas0 

DRY  HEARSE    Production  of  dry  beans  is  forecast  from  August  1  reports  at  15  l/4 

million  bags  (100  pounds,  uncleaned  basis) , almost  the  sang' aa  indicated 
on  July],  This  is  12  percent  or  le7  million  bags  more  than  the  1945  crop  but  7 
percent  less  than  the  1935-44  average  production  of  16.4  million  bags.  Though 
yield  prospects  are  generally  favorable,  acreage  planted  in  1946  is  below  average 
resulting  in  a  1946  crop  also  below  average. 

In  Michigan,  one  of  tho  two  leading  bean  producing  States,  a  yield  8  percent 
above  average  is  indicated  by  August  1  reports.     In  late  July  most  fields  were  / 
vining  well  and  had  started  to  set  pods.    Bain  was  needed  but  prospects  in  the 
heavy-producing  Thumb  area  wore  relatively  better  than  in  the  fringe  areas. 

Idaho,  an  important  bean  State,  has  had  a  very  good  season  to  date  and  yield 
prospects  are  well  above  average.    Stands  are  generally  good  to  very  good  and 
growth  in  most  fields  is  unusually  uniform,,    Blooming  had  startod  in  late  July 
and  in  most  fields  vines  had  covered  the  rows  completely.    New  York,  Colorado, 
and  Wyoming  now  have  yield  prospects  far  above  average. 

Dry  weather  in  the  Southwest  and  California  has  contributed  to  below  average 
yield  prospects  in  most  of  this  area.     In  California  there  has  been  some  reduction 
of  acroage  in  tho  high-yielding  bean  growing  areas,  tending  to  lower  overall 
yield  prospects.    In  New  Mexico  the  drought  condition  that  prevailed  during  July 
affected  beans  adversely,  particularly  in  dryland  farming  areas. 

The  indicated  yield  for  the  U.  S.  is  937  pounds  per  acre  (uncleaned  beans) 
compared  with  864  pounds  last  year  and  tho  10-year  average  of  873  pounds. 
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DRY.  PEAgt    Dry  pea  production  this  year  as  indicated  by  August  1  reports  promises 

to  be  well  above  average,    The  crop  is  expected  to, total  6,716,000  bags 
(100  pounds,  uncleaned  basis).    This  is  20  percent  or  over  a  million  bags  above  the 
1945  crop  and  47  percent  above  the  1935-44  average  of  about  4^  million  bags* 

Late  pea  fields  in  the  Palouse  region  of  eastern  Washington  and  northern 
Idaho  made  very  good  growth  during  July  and  a  good  yield  is  expected  for  this 
important  area.    Yield  per  acre  prospects  improved  somewhat  during  July  in  Montana. 
The  U.S.  yield  per  acre  is  expected  to  be  1,402  pounds  compared  with  1,128  pounds 
in  1945  and  the  average  of  1,213  pounds. 

BROOMCOKtT:    Based  on  conditions  as  of  August  1,  the  production  of  bro'omcorn  is 

forecast  at  37,400  tons  in  the  6  commercial  Statas  for  which  estimates 
are  available.    This  is  the  first  forecast  of  1946  production.    Lack' of  timely 
rains  during  July  in  the  late-harvesting  broomoorn  areas  of  Oklahoma;  Toms,  Kansas, 
and  New  Mexico  reduced  .the  prospective  production  below  earlier  expectations.  The 
indicated  production  is  18  percent  more  than  last. year's  small  crop  of  31,700  tons, 
but  16  percent  smaller  than  the  1935-41  average  production  of  44,890  tons,  The 
10-year  average,  however,  includes  the  large,  crop  of  70,300  tons  in  1944.  While 
it  is  known  that  some  broemcorn  is  being  grown  for  brush  in  a  number 'of  other  State- 
the  production  in  these  States  is  not  .believed  to  bo  much  different  from  last  year. 
The  largest  prospective  increases  in  production  this  year  over  last  are  76  percent 
in  Illinois,  53  percent  yin  Colorado,  and  14. percent  in  Kansas.    Oklahoma  and  Texas 
show  increases  of  2  and  4  percent  respectively.    In  New  Mexico,  the  unreliev  d 
drought  extending  into  the  second  consecutive  year  reduced  the  1946  broomcora  crop 
to  less  than  half  of  last  year.    The  reduction  in  this  State  completely  offsets 
the  total  increases  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas/  and  three-fifths  of  the  increase 
in  Illinois. 

Dry  weather  in  Oklahoma  during  July'  retarded  growth,  and  condition,  of  the 
late-planted  Standard  crop  declined  rapidly.    In  the  western  or  Dwarf  area  of  the 
State  the  crop  is  critically  in  need  of  moisture.    If  the  droughty  conditions  con- 
tinue, abandonment  may  be  greater  than  indicated  on  August  1.    The  drought  also 
threatened,  the  Kansas  crop  and  unless  moisture  is  received  soon,  the  increase  may 
not  be  as  much  as  now  indicated.      Prospects  in  Baca  County,  Colorado,  arc  for  a 
large  crop.  .  .August  1  conditions  indicated  that  this  State  may  produce  15,100  tons 
of  broemcorn,  which  would  be  the  second  largest  crop  on  record  for  Colorado,  In 
Illinois,  the  crop  premises  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  quality  in  pan;-  years. 
Although  planted  later  than  usual,  the  crop  did  not  get  a  very  good  start,  but 
weather  during  June  and  July  was  nearly  ideal  and  the  crop  made  excellent  progress. 
Stands  are  good '.and  of  uniform  height..    In  the.  B-eville  ar<  a  of  Texas  the  reduction 
in  acreage  this  year  is  due  to  the  replacement  of  a  portion  of  last  year's  broom- 
corn  acreage  with  flax.     In  tne  Deyino  area  one  of  the  best  crops  in  several  years 
was  reported  on  an  acreage  ah  out  equal  to  last  year.    For  the  State  a  4  percent 
increase  over  last  year's  crop  is  indicated.    Harvesting  in  South  Texas  is  well 
along,  and  in  many  of  the  earliest  districts  harvesting  has  been  completed  for  some 
time.    Quality  of  the  early-harvested  crcps  was  good,  but  there  were  a  number  of 
rain-stained  crops  harvested  later  in  the  Beeville  area. 

The  1946  acreage  planted  to  broemcorn  in  the  6  commercial  States  is  esti- 
mated at  303 f 000  acres.    Abandonment,  because  of  drought,  winds,  floods,  and  other 
adverse  factors,  indicated  at  nearly  12  percent  is  the  same  as  in  1945,  and  com- 
pares with  5  percent  in  1944.    The  acreage  remaining  for  harvest  on  August  A  is  J, 
estimated  at  267, 000  acros— 7  percent  moie  than  last  year,  but  11  percent  h  low 
aver age . 
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COMMERCIAL  APPLES;     The  United  States  apnle  crop  in  commercial  areas  is  now  indicated 

at  111,728,000  "bushels  -  two-thirds  more  than  the  record  low  1945 
crop  of  68,042,000  "bushels  hut  8  percent  "below  the  1935" 44  average.  Production 
prospects  improved  during  July  in  all  main  regions  and  the  August  1  forecast  for  the 
Nation  is  5,263,000  "bushels  ahove  the  July  1  report.    Increases  of  over  one  million 
"bushels  occurred  in  each  of  the  States  of  Washington,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Of  the  1946  production,  41  percent  is  in  the  western  States,  compared  with  an  aver- 
age of  36  percent  and  67  percent  in  1945  when  the  oastem  and  central  States  had  a 
record  small  crop. 

For  the  North  Atlantic  area,  July  conditions  were  very  favorahle  and  the 
production  prospect  of  27,346,000  "bushels  is  more  than  2  million  "bushels  ahove  the 
July  1  estimate.    The  crop  is  nearly  four  times  the  short  1945.  production  but  less 
than  four-fifths  of  1944  and  average.    In  New  England,  prospects  changed  little 
during  July.    Scat  damage  to  Mcintosh  is  general  except  in  parts  of  Maine.  Wealthy 
and  Duchess  have  the  best  set  Qf  fruit,  and  Baldwin  and  Gravonsteins  the  lightest. 
In  New  York,  prospects  are  relatively  better  for  the  summer  and  early  fall  varieties 
than  for  later  maturing  apples.    Many  failures  and  near  failures  are  reported  on 
Baldwin,  Greening  and  Spy  trees*    However,  the  12f 960,000-bushel  prospect  is  6  times 
the  record  short  1945  crop  and  about  three-fourths  of  1944.    The  indicated  Pennsyl- 
' van ia  crop  is  10  percent  below  1944.     In  the  Adam s-Frnnkl in- York  area  apples  are 
clean.    Sizes  are  good  in  all  areaso     In  New  Jersey,  apples  are  generally  clean 
although  growers  are  having  difficulty  controlling  scab,  especially  on  Mcintosh. 
Harvest  of  early  apnles  is  about  finished  with  harvest  of  Wealthy  and  Gravenstein 
now  under  way.    Mcintosh  harvest  should  start  about  the  end  of  August. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  area,  prospects  are  for  20,935s000  bushels  -  four  per- 
cent above  average  but  11  percent  below  the  large  1944  production.    The  crop  has 
improved  as  the  season  advanced.    Quality  and  sizes  to  date  are  better  than  usual. 
Additional  rains  will  be  needed  in  some  sections,  but  many  parts  of  the  Appalachian 
area  already  have  sufficient  subsoil  moisture  to  make  average  sizes.    The  Virginia 
crop,  at  13,140»000  bushels,  is  10  percent  below  1944  but  14  percent  above  average. 
The  set  of  apples  is  considerably  lighter  than  in  1944  but  sizes  probably  will 
average  larger. 

In  the  Central  States,  improved  conditions  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Kentucky, 
more  than  offset  decreases  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Had-Minnesota.    The  regionfcs 
indicated  product  ion' of  17,586,000  bushels  is  574,000  above  last  month's  estimate^ 
More  than  double  the  small  1945  crop  but  about  22  percent  below  average.     The  Ohio 
crop  is  indicated  less  than  half  of  average  but  apples  are  generally  clean  and  sizes 
large.     The  Michigan  crop  is  indicated  about  10  percent  below  1944.    Prospects  are 
best  in  the  central  and  northern  Lake  Michigan  section-s  and  poorest  in  the  south 
east  and  south  west.    Drought  in  the  southern  counties  may  limit  sizes  in  that  area. 
In  Illinois,  both  Calhoun  and  Pike  counties  have  uniformly  good  crops,  with  Jonathan, 
Willow  Twig,  and  Delicious  showing  the  best  prospects. 

The  Western  States,  with  production  at  45,861,000  bushels,  are  one  percent 
above  last  year's  production,  1  percent  below  1944  but  about  4  percent  above  average. 
The  Washington  crop  of  30,972,000  bushels  is. 28  percent  of  the  U.  S.  total.  Pro- 
duction is  15  percent  above  last  year  and  less  than  one  percent  below  1944.  Condi- 
tions to  date  have  been  favorable  for  sizing.     Insect  control  has  been  good.  Com- 
pared with  1945,  production  has  increased  more  in  the  Wenatchee-Okanogan  district 
than  in  the  Yak ina  Valley,  largely  because  frost  damage  was  more. severe  in  th  o 
lower  Yakina  Valley.     The  California  crop  of  7,452,000  bushels  is  about  29  percent 
below  the  large  1945  production  but  only  3  percent  below  average.    Harvest  of 
Gravensteins  began  about  July  20,  and  shipments  are  expected  to  be  heavy  the  first 
three  weeks  in  August.     In  Oregon,  production  is  indicated  15  percent  above  last 
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year  and  about  6  percent  above  average.    This  is  the  "on"  year  for  Uewtowns  in  the 
Hood  Biver  Valley,  and  production  of  this  variety  is  indicated  about  a  fourth  above 
last  year.     Idaho  *s  production  is  only  60  percent  of  the  large  1945  crop.     This  is 
the  result  of  spring  freeze  damage  and  the  usual  small  crop  f ollowing : a  large  one. 

PEACHES;     United  States  peach  production  is  estimated  at  a  record  of  82,898,000 

bushels  —  slightly  larger  than  the  previous  record  in  1945  of  81,564,000 
bushels  and  38  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  average  of  59,938,000  bushels. 

The  10  Southern  States  —  principal  source  of  peaches  in  the  East  during 
July  —  produced  an  estimated  total  of  24,242,000  bushels.    This  is  2  percent  less 
than  the  July  1  estimate  and  10  percent  less  than  the  record  total  last  year,  but 
is  53  percent  above  the  10-year  average  production.    Harvest  is  almost  complete 
in  all  Southern  States.     In  many  important  areas  insect  damage  has  been  the  worst 
in  recent  years.    Excessive  rainfall  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama  caused 
considerable  loss  from  rot. 

Virginia  expects  a  record  crop  of  2,320,000  bushels  compared  with  the  10- 
year  average  of  1,275,000  bushels  and  last  year's  near  failure  of  536,000  bushels. 
Good  size  and  quality  are  indicated  in  nearly  all  important  areas.    Harvest  of 
Elbertas  commenced  about  July  29  in  the  main  commercial  counties  and  shipments  were 
heavy  the  first  week  in  August.    Harvest  for  the  State  should  be  complete  by  the 
last  week  of  August. 

Prospects  in  the  ITorth  Atlantic  States  continued  to  improve  during  July  and 
production  for  the  area  is  estimated  at  4,931,000  bushels  compared  with  3,886,000 
last  year  and  the  4, 433, 000- bushel  average.     Size  and  quality  are  good  in  nearly 
all  important  sections.    Harvest  of  early  varieties  was  underway  in  July  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania'  and  New  York.    Elbertas  and  Hales  should  be  ready  for  picking, 
in  New  Jersey  by  the  last  week  in  August  and  harvest  should  be  completed  by  Labor 
Day.     Early  crops  are  good  in  all  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  and  prospects  are  favorable 
for  late  peaches  in  all  areas  except  the  Erie  Belt  which  expects  light  crops  of 
late  Hales  and  Elbertas.     In  the  lower  Hudson  Valley  of  New  York,  harvest  of  Golden 
Jubilees  is  underway.    Peach  movement  will  increase  in  volume,  with  the  peak  ex- 
pected by  mid-September  when  the  important  Elberta  crop  in  the  Lake  Ontario  area 
will  be  ready. 

Production  in  the  North  Central  States- is  placed  at  8,139,000  bushels  com- 
pared with  8,649,000  in  1945  and  the  10-year  average  of  5,913,000  bushels.  Pros- 
pects in  Ohio,  " Indiana  and  Michigan  improved  during  July  because  of  favorable 
growing  conditions  and  a  minimum  of  insect  and  disease  loss.    Early  peaches  in 
Ohio  are  being  picked  but  commercial  movement  will  not  be  heavy  until  Elberta 
harvest  begins  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  about  September  1.     The  Michigan 
crop  is  now  indicated  to  be  a  record  high  of  4,428,000  bushels  —  slightly  larger 
than  the  previous  record  last  year  of  4,400,000  bushels.    A  few  early  peaches  are 
being  harvested  but  volume  movement  is  not  expected  until  about  the  first  of 
September. 

Peaches. in  Illinois  and  Missouri  are  sizing  well  and  maturing  earlier  than 
Usual.     In  the  Anna  area  of  Illinois,  harvesting  of  Elbertas  was  general  the  first 
week  of  August.  '  Peak  movement  in  the  Centralia  area  is  expected  by  August  12. 

In  the  West,  a  total  supply  of  40,406,000  bushels  of  peaches  is,  indicated. 
Last  year,  the  total  in  these  States  was  37,624,000  bushels;  the  lOryear  average  is 
29,606,000  bushels.    Production  is  above  average  in  all  Western  States  and  also 
above  last  year  in  all  except  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  Utah. 
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July  weather  in  California  favored  development  and  maturity  of  peaches,.  A 
near-record  crop  of  21,293s000  bushols  of  good  quality  clingstones  is  in  prospect,. 
Production  of  those  varieties  last  year  amounted  to  19,418,000  "bushels  and  the  10- 
yoar  avorago  is  15,130,000  bushols0    Doliverios  of  early  vari etd.es  for  canning 
"began  In 'lata  July  and  ennnors  will  probably  cporato  at  capacity  during  all  of 
August,    Tho  California  froostono  crop  of  12?709,000  "bushels  has  "boon  excocded  only 
by  the.  1944  crop  of  l3,543t000  bushels-,    The  crop  last  yoar  was  11,418,000  "bushels; 
tho  lC'»ycar  average  is  9,517,000  "bushels.    Quality  is  very  good,  this  season*  Ship 
ments  of  California  Elbcrtas  and  J,  H„  Hales  started  to  market  about  tho  first  of 
July  and  a  scrong  movomont  is  continuing,,    Intorstato  rail  shipments  through 
July  30  totalled  1,701  cars  compared  with  650  to  July  30  a  yoar  ago©    Canning  and 
quick  f rooming  of  freestones  have  startod  in  volumo  but  drying  of  freestones  is  not 
yet  in  full  swinge 

PEARS  s    Prospects  of  pear    production  changed  vory  little  during  Julyr,    A  total  of 
33jl0l,000  bushels  is  indicated,  which  is  about  3  percent  below  the  record 
crop  of  1945  but. 14  percent  ahove  tho  1935-14  average - 

In  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  a  production  of  25,533,000  bushels  is 
estimated  which  is  about  7  percent  below  the  largo  crop  of  27,418,000  bushels  pro- 
duced in  1945  but .24  porcent  above  the  19o5~44  average,,    California,  poar  production 
is  estimated  at  ll9000t000  bushels,  consisting  of  9,542,000  bushels  of  Bart  let  ts 
and  1,458,000  bushels  of  Other  varieties,,    Cannors'  demands  are  heavy  for  regular 
pack  and  for  fruit  cocktail,    A  heavy  pack  may  somewhat  restrict  the  amount  going 
to  the  fresh  markets©    Partlett  pear  harvest  is  well  advancod  in  the  earlier  areas 
and  will  continue. for  several  weeks,  with  late  deliveries  coming  from  foothill 
orchards. 

As  tho  season  advances,  Washington  pears  show  improved'- prospects*  Indicationc 
point  to  a  crop  of  9,113,000  bushels  including  6,825,000  bushels  of  Bartlotts  and 
2V288,000  bushels  of  Other  varieties.     The  total  pear  crop  in  Washington  in  1945 
was  7,770,000  bushels  and  the  1935-44  average  stands  at  6,612,000  bushels. 
Washington  pears  are  making  good  development  although  there  is  much  fruit  which  will 
go  to  processors  because  of  frost  rings. 

Oregon  pears,  likewiso,  have  made  satisfactory  development:.    The  estimate  is 
placed  at  5,420,000  bushels  of  which  3,180,000  bushels  are  Bartletts  and  3,240,000 
bushels  Other  varictios,     The  combined  crop  is  abcut  tho  same  as  in  1945  when 
Oregon  produced  2,250,000  bushels  of  Bartletts  and  3,189P000  bushels  of  Other 
varieties,.    The  1935-44  average  production  m  Oregon  is  1,617,000  bushels  of 
Bartletts  and  2t275,000  bushels  of  Other  varieties  or  a  total  of  398939000  busholss 
Bartlett  harvest  was  expectod  to  begin  in  the  Rouge  Rivor  Valley  about  August  6, 
to  bo  followed  within  a  few  days  by  Willpmctto  Valley  and  Hood  River  Valley.  Pro- 
duction will  be  greator  than  last  year  in  all  areas  except  the  Rouge  River  Valley, 
An  exceedingly  largo  crop  is  in  prcspoct  in  the  Hood  River  Valley, 

Pears  in  all  groups  of  3a s torn  Statos  show  prospects  of  greater  production 
than  last  year.    In  the  South  Central  States  2; 296, 000  bushels  are  expectod  as 
compared  with  2,690,000  bushels  produced  in  1945  and  the  1935-44  average  of 
2,009,000  bushols-. 

i 

C-TtApaSl ,   The  total  U.  S.  grape  crop  is  estimated  at  2,820,700  tons  which  is  slightly 

.   larger  than  production  In  1945  and  about  10  percent  above  the  1936-44 
average-, 
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In  California  where  over  90  percent  of  the  national  crop  is  produced, 
2,606,000  tons  are  indicated  as  compared  with  2,603,000  tons  in  1945  and  the  1935-4 
average  of  2,338,100  tons.    The  California  crop  shows  589,000  tons  of  Wine  variet- 
ies, 529,000  Table  varieties,  and  l,488c000  tons  of  Raisin  variety  grapes.  Present 
indications  show  all  of  these  groups  to  he  ahove  the  1935-44  average,  while  Table 
varieties  are  ahove  1945  and  Wine  and  Rusin  varieties  are  somewhat  "below  the  pro- 
duction of  1945.    Harvest  .of  grapes  from  the  Desert  Valleys  has  "been  completed. 
Supplies  to  frosh  market  are  now  coming  frog  the  southern  and  central  San  Joaquin 
Valley  and  will  continue  until  late  in  the  autumn.    Picking  for  raisins  will  "begin 
in  the  earlier  areas  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  late  August, 

Indicated  production  of  grapes  in  States  other  than  California  total 
214,700  tons  which  is  ahout  6"?  percent  greater  than  production  in  1^45  and  about 
the  same  as  the  1935*44  average. 

Grapes  in  ilew  York  are  continuing  to  show  good  prospects,  especially  in 
the  Lake  Erie  Concord  area.    Both  black  rot  and  mildew  have  appeared  in  the  prin- 
cipal producing  areas  hut  to  date  have  not  seriously  reduced  production  prospects. 
In  the  Lake  Erie  area  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  likewise  a  prospect  of  very  good 
production.    Only  a  fair  crop  is  expected  in  Ohio  although  the  production  should 
he  considerably  more  than  double  the  very  small  crop  of  1945,    The  Michigan  grape 
crop  is  reported  as  uneven  but  much  above  the  1945  production  and  about  80  per- 
cent of  average.    Dry  weather  comewhat  retarded  the  development  of  Arkansas  grapes 
during  July  but  a  good  cron  is  in  prospect.    Harvest  of  Concords  is  expected  to 
start  about  August  12  reaching  a  peak  about  August  20, 

The  outlook  for  Washington  grapes  declined  slightly  during  July  but  pros- 
pects in  the  Yakima  Valley,  the  main  producing  area,  are  still  promising. 

PLUMS  AITD  PRUNES:    Production  of  plums  in  California  and  Michigan  is  estimated  at 

100,800  tons,  compared  with  73,200  tons  in  1945,  and  the  1935- 
44  average  of  74,200  tons,     California  plum  production,  estimated  at  95,000  tonst 
is  the  largest  of  record.    The  crop  is  34  percent  larger  than  the  1945  production, 
and  37  percent  above  average.    Harvest  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  by  August  1 
in  the  valley  areas,  and  principal  shipments  are  now  originating  in  the  foothill 
orchards,  mostly  of  Placer  county.    Interstate  shipments  through  July  29  totaled 
4,082  cars  compared  with  2,650  cars  to  the  same  date  last  year.    In  Michigan, 
estimated  production  is  now  placed  at  5,800  tons  -  mere  than  2  l/2  times  the  re« 
cord  small  crop  of  last  season  and  1G  percent  above  average. 

The  California  dried  -prune  crop  is  estimated  at  200,000  tons  (dry  weight) 
compared  with  226,000  tors  in  1945*  and  the  average  of  203,800  tons.    Prunes  made 
satisfactory  development  during  July  and,  in  the  earlier  locations,  will  soon  be 
ready  for  drying,  • 

Production  of  prunes  fgr  all,  purjjoses.  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  is 
estimated  at  154,200  tons  (fresh  weight)  compared  with  146,000  tons  in  1945,  and 
the  average  of  136c950  tons.    In  Eastern  Oregon,  estimated  production  is  slightly 
below  that  reported  on  July  1.    Harvest  of  the  Weatherspoon,  or  early  variety^  is 
now  in  progress  but  harvesting  of  the  main  crop  of  Italians  is  not  expected  to  get 
under  way  until  about  mid- August,    Western  Oregon  prune  prospects  improved  somewhat 
during  July,     Canning  operations. are  expected  to  get  under  way  about  September  10 
and  drying  about  a  week  later*    Eastern  Washington  prune  production  is  estimated 
slightly  larger  than  a  month  ago.    The  fruit  is  clean  and  of  good  size.  Harvest 
is  now  under  way,  and  a  good  crop  is  expected  in  that  area.    In  Western  Washington, 
production  shows  ,  little  change  from  July  1.    Idaho  -prune  prospects  improved  mater- 
ially during  July  and  production  is  now  indicated  to  be  15  percent  larger  than  re- 
ported on  July  1,    The  set  of  fruit  is  light  but  is  developing  very  good  size. 
Harvest  is  expected  to  start  the  third  week  in  August. 
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CITIHS  l    Condition  on  August  1  of  all  oranges  from  the  1946  "bloom  was  reported 

at  80  -nerccnt  compared  v/ith  70  percent  in  1945  and  the  10-year  average 
of  73.  percent,,    Grapefruit  condition  \/ar>  reported  at  69  percent  on  August  1  com- 
pare 1  with  67  percent  a  year  ago  anri  the  10-year  average  of  63  percent. 

All  fruit  from  the  1945-46  crops  has- "been  harvested  except  for  the  Cali~ 
fornia  crops  of  Valencia  oranges*  summer  grapefruit  and  lemons. 

Flo r j da  citrus  crops  continued  to  make  good  progress  during  July,  Grow- 
ing conditions  have  "been  almost  ideal  and  production  prospects  are  excellent, 
Rainfall  has  "been  ample  —  heavy  in  late  July  and  early  August*    Fruit  is  sizing 
•voile    Harvest  of  grapefruit  is  expected  to  start  the  middle  of  September  Con<- 
diduon  of  early  and  midsoason  varieties  of  oranges  was  reported  at  82  percent 
oh  August  1  this  year  compared  with  62  percent  on  August  1  last  and  the  average 
of  69  percent^    Valencias  were  reported  at  77  percent  this  year  compared  with 
60  percent  last  year  and  the  average  of  69  percent*    Condition  of  tangerines  is 
71  percent  coiapared  with  55  percent  last  year  and  the  average  of  59  percent c 

In  the  citrus  area  of  Texa^,  it  was  hot  and  dry  during  .most  of  July, 
Only  local  shov:ers  were  received  and  water  for  irrigation  was  "becoming  limited* 
Although  growth  of  fru.it  was  retarded  during  July,  sizes  are  larger  than,  usual 
for  this  time  of  year,  especially  grapefruit,.     Most  citras  trees  and  fruit  are 
in  good  condition  and  production  of  good  quality  is  in  prospect*  Condition 
of  Texas  oranges  was  reportel  at  76  percent  on  August  1  —  4  points  balow  a 
year  earlier  "but  7  points  above  average.    Grapefruit  was  reported  at  69  per- 
cent —  7  points  "below  August  1,  1945  "out -8  points  above  average, 

Arizona  citrus  conditions  are  favorable  as  a  wholc0    In  some  areas, 
however,  the  drop  has  "been  much  heavier  than,  usual,    Orange  condition  "was  re-- 
ported  at  82  percent  compared  with  76  percent  a  year  ago  and  the  10-year  average 
of  73  percent^    .Grapefruit  was  reported  at  75  percent  compared  with  77  a  year 
earlier  and  73  percent  the  average. 

In  California  new  crop  prospects  are  fo.vorr.ble  for  all  citrus  fruit. 
August  1  condition  of  Havel  oranges  was  79  percent  compared  with  80  porcent 
a  year  ago  and  75  percent  the  10— year  average.    Condition  of  new-crqp  Valencias 
was  80  percent  on  August  1  this  year  compared  with  74pcrcent  last  year,and  75  per- 
cent averager,  August  1  grapefruit  condition  at  77  percent  was  5  points  below  a 
year  ogo  but  1  point  above  average,  •  ••-  - 

-Tew  crop  lemons o  at  75  percent,  were  2  points  below  a  year  ago  but  2 
points  above  average.  ,  -  ■ 

4 

EBSAHSa  '  A  crop  about  one-fourth  less  than  that  of  last  year  but  nearly  equal 
to  the  1935-44  average  is  indicated  by  August  1  conditions.  Indica- 
tions now  point  to  a  total  crop  (improved  and  seedling)  of  104,085,000  pounds 
compared  with  133,082*000  pounds  last  year  and  the  average  of  105,7461000 
pounds.    Of  the  total  prospective  crop,  43,637,000  pounds,  or  47  percent,  are 
expected  to  be  of  improved  varieties.    East  year,  57.179,000  pounds,  or  41 
percent,  and  for  the  1935-44  average  43,304,000  pounds,  or  41  percent,  were 
of  these  varieties. 
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Generally  Speaking,  prospects  are  relatively  better  in. States  east  of  the 
.Mississippi  River,  where  improved  varieties  predominate,  than  in  States  farther 
west.    Exceptions  oast  of  the  River  aro  Georgia  and  Illinois,  with  an  extromely 
short  crop  in  prospect  in  the  latter  State e    To  tho  wost,  on  the  othor  hand, 
Louisiana  has  a  fairly  good  orop  indicated. 

In  Illinois,  Missouri  and  .Oklahoma  the  crop  is  very  short,    Froezos  and 
prolonged  wet  weather  brought  about  a  noar  failure  in  parts  of  tho  formor  two 
Status ft    In  the  lattor,  tho  sot  was  vory  poor  and  web  worms  have  damaged  tho  re- 
maining crop  in  oastorn  parts  of  tho  State*    Texas  and  Arkansas  have  indicated 
crops  about  ono-fifth  less  than  those  of  last  yoar,    Pooans  in  Toxas  sot  a  good 
orop,  but  a  heavy  drop  was  oocasiohod  by  ir.soct  damage*    A  second  generation  of 
caso  bearers  is  ro ported  in  some  sections.    Apparently' a  mild  winter  favorod  an 
oarly  and  heavy  omorgenco  of  tho  so  posts*    In  Arkansas,  a  very  wot  spring  was  do- 
trimontal  to  tho  orop.    In  oastorn  areas,  outside  of  Georgia,  the  1946  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  range 'from  15  percent  below  last  yoar  in  South  Carolina  to  20  percent 
above  in  Florida*    Continuous  wot  weather* in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  oausod  fruit  ■ 
to  shod,  and  worms  and  scab  havo  appeared*    In  Georgia,  Schloys  have  dono  bost  to  | 
dato,  and  good  crops  are  indicated  for  sprayed  orchards*    Scab  is  expected  to  take 
a  largo  part  of  production  from  unsprayod  trees,    Stuarts  and  Mooros  gonorally 
promise  short  crops*    Shuck  worms  havo  shown  up,  but  wcathor  from  now  on  will  do-  J 
tormino  tho  extent  of  damage* 

ALMONDS,  FILBERTS  California  walnut  prospects  improved  slightly  during  July  in  il 
and  WALNUTS  t  noarly~aIT  districts*    Estimated  production  is 'now  plaoed  at  , 

/        '  S  '        63,000  tons,  compared  with  62,000  tons  in  1945,  and  tho  1935- 

44  average  of  55,420  tons*    High  temperatures  during  July  caused  somo  sunburn,  but. 
in  genoral  damago  has  not  boen  serious*    In  Oregon,  growing  conditions  oontinuod 
favorable  for  walnuts,    Tho  estimated  production  of  8,500  tons  —  tho  highest  of 
rocord  —  is  23  percent  above  last  soason*    Blight  damago  to  dato  has  boon  loss 
than  usualtt    High  tomporaturos  around "  July  20  oausod  considerable  sunburning  of 
walnuts  but  lossos  do  not  appear  sorious  at  tho  prosont  timo* 

California  almond  production,  now  ostimatod  at  35,100  tons,  may  bo  tho 
•  largost  crop  of    rocord  and  compared  with  23,800  tons  in  1945  and  an  avorago  of 
14,710  tons.    Almonds  oscapod  sorious  spring  frost  injury  at  blossom  timo  and 
havo  mado  vory  good  development  to  dato*    In  somo  almond  areas  whoro  the  crop  is 
grown  without  irrigation,  tho  crop  is  only  fair  but  in  most  irrigated  orchards 
very  hoavy  production  is  in  ovidenoo* 

Oregon  filbert  prospects  improved  somewhat  during  July,  Estimated  produc- 
tion is  now  placed  at  7,600  t-ons  —  tho  largest  of  rocord.    Production  in  1945 
was  4,500  tons  and  in  1944  5,600  tons.    Growing  conditions  have  boon  favorablo 
for  tho  devolopnont  of  tho  crop.    High  tonporaturos  caused  somo  damago  to  filborts 
but  lossos' havo  not  boon  sorious,'  Washington  filbert  production,  ostimatod  at 
1,030  tons,  is  also  a  rocord  crop.    Production  in  1945  totaled  800  tons* 

FIGS  AND  OLIVES;    California  fig  prospects  continued  to'  improvo  during  July* 

'  Tho  August  1  condition,  at  83  porcont,  is  4  points  higher  than  1 

that  of  July  1  and  is  above  last  yoar  and  the  1935-44  avorago*    The  first  crop  of 
Black  Missions  is  relatively  light  but  of  good  quality,    Tho  main  crops  of  all 
varieties  aro  carrying  good  sots  of  fruit.    Condition  of  California  olivos,  at 
51  porcont,  is  somowhat  above  that  of  a  yoar  ago  but  is  below  avorago*'  Th"o*orop 
is  dove  loping  favorably  but  the  set  of  fruit  i3  unoven  and  rolativoly  light. 
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APRICOTS;    Cglif ornia  apricot  production  is  estimated  at  ,298,000  tons,  compared  with 

the  small  1945  production  of  159,000  tons,  and  the  1935-44  average  of 
216,200  tons*    Harvest  was  well  advanced  "by  August  1  in  all  producing  areas  of  the 
State,  and  most  canners  expected  to  complete  their  "packs"  by  August  7.  JLn 
unusually  hpavy  tonnage  of  apricots  moved  to  canneries.    A.,  smaller  tonnage 
probably  will  be  frozen  than  last  season  and  dried  tonnage  may  be  much  lighter  than 
ordinarily  would  have  been  expected  from  such  a  large  crop*     In  Washington,  indicat 
production  of  27,100  tons  is  the  largest  of  record,  nearly  double  the  average  of 
14,990  tons.    Production  was  23,700  tons  in  1945*    Harvest,  about  completed  in  the 
lower  valleys,  is  still  in  progress  on  higher  elevations.    The  crop  is  turning  out 
about  as  expected  earlier  in  the  season.    Lack  of  sugar  for  home  canning,  which 
normally  utilizes  considerable  tonnage,  has  reduced  local  demand.  Out-of-state 
shipments  have  exceeded  those  for  last  season.    Utah  apricot  prospects  declined 
somewhat  during  July.    Production  is  now  estimated  at  5,400  tons  about  one  half 
as  large  as  the  crop  of  last  season  and  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  1944* 

CHERRIES:     The  200,160  tons  indicated  total  1946  production  in  the:l2  commercial 

states  is  35  percent  above  1945  and  25  percent  above  the  10-year 
1935-44  average.     Sweet  varieties,  at  102,550  tons,  compares  with  101,790  tons  in 
1945  and  the  7-year  1938-44  average  of  80,971  tons.     Total  production  of  sour 
varieties,  at  97,610  tons  for  1946,  is  more  than  double  the  46,400  tons  produced 
in  1945  and  12  percent  above  the  7-yoar  average. 

Sweet  Cherries:     In  Oregon  a  bumper  crop  of  30,800  tons  is  indicated  —  48  percent 
above  1945  production  and  60  percent  above  average.    Cool  weather  in  late  June 
and  early  July  helped  to  prevent  serious  loss  from  rains,  although  in  local  areas, 
the  crop  was  seriously  damaged  and  quality  lowered.    The  crop  was  cleaned  up 
better  than  expected  and  only  a  small  part  was  not  harvested.      As  the  result  of  a 
good  control  program  worm  damage  in  western  Oregon  was  not  serious  this  year. 
Prospects  in  Washington  declined  during  July  because  of  heavy  rains  and  consequent 
splitting  of  ripe  fruit.    However,  most  early  Bings  as  well  as  many  less  mature 
crops  of  other  varieties  at  higher  elevations  escaped  injury.     In  the  lower  valleys 
some  of .the  late  Bings  and  most  of  the  Lamberts  were  injured.    A  crop  of  28,900 
tons  is  now  indicated  —  9  percent  below  1945  but  23  percent  above  the. 7-year 
average.    The  California  crop  is  estimated  at  30,000  tons  —  approximately  20  per- 
cent below  the  1945  production  but  20  percent  above  the  7-year  average.     In  Utah 
conditions  have  improved  progressively  during  the  season  and  now  indicate  a  crop 
of  3,700  tons  of  sweet  cherries  —  14  percent  below  last  year  but  23  percent  above 
average.    The  Michigan  crop  also  shewed  improvement  during  July  and,  at  3,800  tons, 
is  more  than  seven  times  the  1945  production  and  17  percent  above  average. 

Sour  Cherries:     The  New  York  sour  cherry  croo  is  estimated  at  16,800  tons  compared 
with  only  7,300  tons  last  year  and  the  19,571-ton  average.    Most  ,  of  the  crop  .was 
picked  by  August  1  and  harvest  should  be  completed  by  August  10.    The  Pennsylvania 
crop  turned  out  much  better  than  indicated  earlier  in  the  season,  production 
is  placed  at  4,600  tons  —  1,000  tons  more  than  last  season  but  1,700  tons  less 
than  average.    Harvest  is  complete  except  for  late  Morollos,  which  are  now  being 
picked.    Ohio  production,  at  2,200  tons,  is  -the  same  as  last  year  but  29  percent 
below  average..  Harvest  is  over.     The  Michigan  crop  is  turning  out  largo  —  45,300 
tons  compared  with  the  very  short  crop  last  year  of  14,000  tons  and  the  average 
of  34,000  tons.    Harvest  was  generally  complete  by  August  1  except  in  the  Grand 
Traverse  section  which  will  bo  finished  by  mid-August.     In  Wisconsin,  a  record 
crop  of  sour  cherries  is  being  harvested  as  fast  as  processors  can  handle  it.. 
Production  is  placed  at  16,700  tons  —  more  than  twice  the  1945  crop  of  7,300  tony 
and  65  percent  above  average.    Harvest  should  be  about  complete  by  mid-August. 
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In  the  Western  States,  declines  in  sour  cherry  prospects  in  Idaho  and 
Washington  were  more  than. offset  by  an  increase  in  Colorado.    Total  production  in 
the  West  is  now  estimated  at  12,010  tons  —  about  the  same  as  the  1945  crop  hut  16 
percent  less  than  average. 

CRANBERRIES:     Weather  conditions  during  July  were  generally  favorable  for  the 

development  of  cranberries.     In  Massachusetts,  about  an  average  crop 
is  in  prospect.    A  light  frost  on  July  16  caused  a  limited  amount  of  dam age  in  a 
few  bogs.    New  Jersey  cranberry  prospects  are  relatively  goodt    Weather  conditions 
in  that  State  have  been  more  favorable  to  date  than  during  the  past  two  seasons. 
Good  cranberry  crops  are  in  prospect  in  other  producing  areas. 

POTATOES:   .A  crop  5  percent  greater  than -that  of  last- year  and  19  percent  above  the 

1935-44  average  is  estimated  fcr  this  yoar,  on  the  basis  of  August  1 
conditions."  The  prospective  crop  of  445,026,000  bushels  is  13  million  bushels  more 
than  was  indicated  a  month  ago,  and  is  second  only  to  the  464,999,000  bushels  for 
1943.    Production  last  year  amounted  to  425,131,000  bushels  and  the  average  is 
372,756,000  bushels.    Conditions  throughout  the  country  during  July  generally 
favored. the  development  of  potatoes.    Another  factor  contributing  to  the  favorable 
crop  prospects  is  the  effective  use  of  D.  D. -T..by  many  growers  in  combating 
insects.    The  indicated  yield  of  163.3  bushels  is  12.7  bushels  higher_ than  the 
record  yield  of  150.6  bushels  harvested  in  1945. 

Despite  the  large  national  crop, •  prospective  production  of  327,620,000 
bushels  for  the  30  late  States  is  slightly  below  the  328,989,000  bushels  produced 
in  1945.    Production  indicated  in  these  States,  which  furnish  the  bulk  of  fall  and 
winter  supplies,  is  10  percent  lower  than  the  record  crop  of  364,011,000  bushels 
harvested  in  1943.    However,  prospects  improved  during  July  in  Maine,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Utah,  Oregon,  Ohio,  Now  Mexico,  and 
Arizona. 

Prospective  yields'  fcr  the  3  eastern  surplus  States  of  Maine,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania  exceed  both  the  1945  and  the  1935-44  average  yields.     In  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  weather  during  July  was  very  'favorable.    Rainfall  to  August  1  has 
been  adequate,  but  not  excessive,  and  both  foliage  development  and  stands  areunusi 
ally  good.    Recent  rains  in  upstato  New  York  were  beneficial.    Except  for  early 
varieties,  plants  remain  in  excellent  growing  condition.    Timely  rains  in  July  wer< 
extremely  helpful  to  the  crop  on  Long  Island,  where  digging  of  Cobblers  is  now 
active.    However,  'heavy  rains  on  August  7  are  reported  to  have  caused  extensive 
damage  to  Cobblers  in  Suffolk  County.-   The  effects  of  these  roins  were  not  considei 
in  the  August  1  estimate.    Late  varieties  are  in  good  condition  on  Long  Island. 
While  the  general  outlook  in  Pennsylvania  is  favorable,  condition  of  the  crop  is 
spotted.  •  .  .  r,.'  -  ' 

Prospects  in  the  5  central  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnosota,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  are  about  in  line  with  tho  July,  1  report.    The  yield  indi- 
cated for  this  area  is  somewhat  below  the  1945  yield.    However,  above-average  yiel< 
are  in  prospect  for  each  of  these  States..  Potatoes  in  the  southern  part  of  Michi- 
gan were  hurt  by  dry  weather  but  in  other  commercial  districts  in  the  State  the 
crop  doveloped  satisfactorily  during  July.    Prospects  in  Wisconsin  were  reduced 
slightly  by  hot,  dry  weather  during  the  ^nst  month.     The  outlook  in  Minnesota  has 
changed  only  slightly  from  a  month  ago,  but  in  the  northern  end  of  tho  Red  River 
Valley  the  crop  showed  marked  improvement  following  rains  in  late. June  and  early 
July.    The  North  Dakota  crop  made  good  progress  in  July.     In  South  Dakota,  late 
blight  *is  appearing  rather  early  in  some  of  the  commercial  fields. 
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Tield,  prospects  continue  favorable  in  each  of  the  western  surplus  late 
States.    The  Idaho  crop  is  generally  uniform  in  standi    Plants  arc  well  developed 
and  are  beginning  to  bio  on  in  the  late  crop  districts*    In.  the  commercial  areas  of 
Rooming,  tho  crop  has  made  very  good  growth.    The  increase  in  the  prospective  crop 
in  Colorado  rofloctg  the  exc  eptionally  good  yields  -of  early  potatoes  being  harvested 
in  tho  Gilcrest  -  Greeley  area.    The  early  acreage  in  Utah,  is  also  producing  food 
yields  and  irrigation  water  is  plentiful  in  the  late  areas*     In  Washington,  yields 
of  early  potatoes  have  run  high,  and  the  late  crop  is  developing  exceptionally  wejl« 
The  early  crop  in  Malheur  County,  Oregon,  is  producing  excellent  yields.    The  ".into 
crop  in  "both  the  Crock  -  Deschutes  and  Klanath  Falls. areas  has  nade  ?ood  progress*. 
In  California,  weather  has  generally  been  favorable  except  in  the  Tule  Lake  area 
where  sons  frost  oarage  occurred  early  in  the  season. 

.   In  the  New  England  States,  other  than  Maine,  crop  prospects'  are  slightly 
lower  than  on  July  1  owing  to  a  decrease  in  the  Connecticut  crop.  Insufficient 
moisture  during  the  first  3  weeks  of  July  retarded  growth  in  many  areas  of  these 
State's.    However,  the  crop  has  nade  rapid  recovery  since  the  rains  of  July  21  -  23* 

The  prospective  yield  for  the  grntip  of  5  other  late  central  States  (West 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa)  is  slightly  higher  than  the  yield  indi- 
cated a  month. earlier  because  of  some  improvement  in  Ohio.    Production  of  potatoes 
in  this  area  has  -become  more  commercialised  and  indicated  yields  are  considerably 
lhovc  average. 

The  prospective  crop  in  the  intermediate  States  is  5  -percent  higher  than  the 
crop  indicated  July  1.    Timely  rains  in  Hew  Jersey  were  very  beneficial  to  potatoes. 
The  commercial  early  crop  in  Virginia.,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Kansas 
yielded  higher  than  indicated  a  month  earlier. 

The. 1.5  million  bushel  increase  in  the  crop  indicated  in  the  early  States 
reflects  the  higher  yield  estimated  f">r  California  where  shipments  are  much  heavier 
than  a  year  earlier. 

Sr^TPrTATOas:    The  prospective  sweetpotato  crop  is  placed  at  55,588,000  bushels 

as~of  August  1.    Ihis  indicated  production  is  slightly  below  %oth 
the  1945  production  of  66,836,000  bushels  and  "the  1935-44  average  of  66,422,000  " 
bushels.    Abo ve— average  yields  are  in  prospect  for  all  States  except  Pew  Jersey,- 
Kansas,  Florida,  and  Oklahoma.    Yield  prospects  declined  during  July  in  Kansas, 
*Torth  Carolina,  .and  Oklahoma.    However,  reductions  in  tho  prospective  crop  in 
these  States  were  more  than  offset  by  irrmroved  prospects  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  -Louisiana. 

Timely  rains  in  ITow  Jersey  have  enabled  sweetpotatoes  to  make  need  growth. 
In  the  central  states,  growing  conditions  in  July  wer*  varied.     In  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Iowa,  July  precipitation  end  temperatures,  goner  ally  favored  the  crop.  The 
Missouri  cron  withstood  the  hot  July  weather,  but  in  Kansas  extremely  fiot  dry 
weather  reduced  the  prospective  yield  sharply. 

■ 

The  reduction  in  ^respects  [in  the  South  Atlantic  group  of  States  reflects 
deterioration  in  the  North  .Carolina  crop,     in  the  commercial  area  ^f  Virginia, 
clear  weather  permitted  needed  cultivation  in  July  onl  sweetuotatoos  'responded 
favorably  to  this  cultivation.     Tenther  conditions  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina., 
.•ere  favorable  during  July  and  the  .August  1  prospects  were  good,  v  ■. 
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Vines  are  growing  nicely  in  Kentucky  and  stands  are  even.    In  the  commer- 
cial  area  of  west  Tennessee,  rainfall  was  heavy  in  early  July*    Woathor  has 
generally  favored  sweetpotatoes  in  this  State,  and  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Arkansas.    Harvest  of  the  near-record  Louisiana  crop  has  started,  hut  July  ship- 
ments are  below  shipmonts  of  a  year  earlier*    Rainy  weather  delayed  the  setting 
of  plants  and  wet  weather  in  July  retarded  digging  of  the  early  crop*  In 
Oklahoma,  dry  weather  during  the  past. month  reduced  prospective  yields.    The  crop 
in  Texas  held  its  own  during  the  past  month,  but  July  rainfall  was  low  in  the 
principal  swoetpotato  producing  areas.    Continued  dry  woather  would  bo  detrimental 
to  the  crop. 

TOBACCO ;    Production  prospects  improved  slightly  during  the  month  for  all 

tobaccos,  with  a  record  crop  of  2,163  million  pounds  indicated  on 
August  1»    Such  a  production  would  be  about  8  percent  above  the  1945  crop  -  the 
former  high  record  -  when  slightly  less  than  2,000  million  pounds  wero  producod. 

Heavy  rains  in  eastern  North  Carolina  did  some  damage  to  type  12  tobacco 
resulting  in  a  iower  indicated  yield  than  last  month  for  this  type.    Increases  in 
typos  13  and  14,  however,  more  than  offset  these  losses  and  the  resulting  estimate 
of  production  far  flue-cured  tobacco  shows  a  net  increase  of  1  percent  above  last 
month.    The  prospective  production  of  1,235  million  pounds  is  well  abovo  last 
yoar's  record  of  1,174  million  pounds* 

All  of  the  more  important  States  producing  bur  ley  tobacco  showed  production 
increases  from  last  month.    The  August  1  total  production  of  560  million  pounds  is 
about  3  percent  higher  than  was  indicated  a  month  ago  and  compares  with  578 
million  pounds  produced  in  1945  and  591  million,  the  record,  established  in  1944. 
Growing  conditions  have  been  generally  favorable  with  adequate  moisture  in  most 
sections*    Cutting  has  begun  in  scattered  fields  in  Tennessee  and  Kontucky  and 
will  be  general  before  the  middle  of  August*    The  outlook  for  Southern  Maryland 
tobacco  continues  veiy  bright  with  production  expected  to  establish  a  new  high 
record* 

The  crops  of  dark  air-cured  and  dark  fired  tobaccos  are  forecast  at  47*3 
and  87*8  million  pounds,  or  above  last  year  by  9  percent  and  54  percent  respec- 
tively*   Stands  are  good  and  plant  growth  has  beon  excellent.    Most  sections  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  producing  firod  tobacco  had  adequate  rainfall  which 
brought  about  luxuriant  vegetative  growth* 

Growing  conditions  have  averaged  about  normal  during  July  in  the  cigar- 
type  areas*    The  August  1  forecast  places  production  of  fillers  about  4  percent 
above  the  indicated  production  on  July  1  while  a  slight  decline  is  shown  for 
binders.    Prospective  production  of  fillers,  59.5  million  pounds,  compares  with 
50.4  million  in  1945  and  is  practically  the  same  as  the  1944  crop.    Production  of 
binders,  72.0  million  pounds,  is  about  10  million  abovo  that  of  1945  and  18  million 
higher  than  the  1935-44  average*    The  quantity  of  wrappers  from  this  year's  crop 
is  expected  to  be  slightly  above  the  total  producod  last  year* 

SUGAR  ESETS ;    Production  of  sugar  beets  in  1946,  based  on  August  1  conditions,  is 

indicated  at  11,205,000  tons.    This  is  about  29  percent  above  tho 
1945  production  and  compares  with  the  average  of  9,568,000  tons*    Tho  present 
estimate,  if  roalized,  would  bo  tho  highest  since  1942  when  llt674,000  tons  were 
produced*    Indicatod  yields  por  acre  in  all  of  tho  important  producing  States 
either  remained  unchanged  or  increased  during  the  pa3t  month.    Tho  average  yield 
for  the  United  States,  13.0  tons,  is  half  a  ton  abovo  that  of  July  1  and  1  ton 
above  averago* 

In  the  important  producing  States  of  tho  Rocky  Mountain  area,  boots  have 
received  sufficient  irrigation  wator  and  show  good  growth  and  color*    In  California, 
tho  indicated  yield  per  aero  is  substantially  abovo  averago  with  little  damage 
from  insects  or  plant  disoaso.    Harvesting  started  in  tho  Kern  County  area  about 
July  22  and  is  oxpectod  to  begin  about  the  .middle  of  August  in  central  California* 
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In  the  Lakes  area,  some  of  the  beets  were  planted  late  because  of  dry  weather  during 
April  and  May,  and  some  replanting  was  necessitated  "by  the  May  frost.    However,  both 
the  late  planted  and  replanted  beets  are  now  in  satisfactory  condition  with  good 
stands.    June  rains  delayed  blocking  and  thinning  operations  in  some  fields,  but 
good  weather  during  July  enabled  growers  to  "catch  up"  with  these  operations. 

Assuming  that  the  present  indicated  production  will  be  realized  end  that 
sugar  recovery  per  ton  of  beets  will  be  about  normal  this  year,  a  total  of  about 
1,630,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  would  be  expected  from  the  1946  sugar  beet  crop, 

SUGAR CAKE  FOR  SUGAR  AKD  SE5D:    August  1  conditions  indicate  prospective  production 

• '  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  of  6,394,000  tens 

compared  with  6,767,000  tons  last  year,  and  the  10-year  average  of  5,375,000  tons. 
Less  favorable  conditions  in  Louisiana  resulted  in  a  4  percent  decline  from  produc- 
tion indications  of  July  1, 

Growth  of  cane  in  Louisiana  has  been  slow,  and  the  crop  is  generally  late. 
Continued  rainy  weather  during  July  delayed  cultivation  and  caused  some  leaching 
of  fertilizer.    Dry  weather  and  sunshine  are  now  urgently  needed.    In  Florida, 
where  the  w.-.ter  supply  is  controlled,  conditions  have  been  satisfactory, 

HOPS;    Production  prospects  for  hops  improved  slightly  in  July.    August  1  condition 

in  the  3  Pacific  Coast  States  indicates  a  crop  of  58,604,000  pounds.  The 
increase  of  217,000  pounds  over  the  July  1  forecast  is  the  result  of  improvement 
in  California,    Oregon  prospects  held  about  the  same  as  a  month  ago  and  the  Wash- 
ington outlook  declined  slightly.     If  this  year's  prospect  materializes,  the  crop 
will  exceed  the  record  outturn  of  1945  by  4  percent  and  vail  be  48  percent  above 
the  1935-44  average  of  39,631,000  pounds. 

In  Oregon  the  crop  has  made  good  growth.    A  period  of  hot  weather  the  last 
half  of  July  dried  the  soil  and  damaged  blossoms  in  some  fields,  but  the  hot 
weather  aided  in  the  control  of  aphis,     'lops  in  irrigated  areas  are  very  promising, 
and  only  slight  insect  or  mildew  damage  has  yet  occurred.    In  Washington,  produc- 
tion is  forecast  at  22,134,000  pounds,  slightly  less  than  on  July  1.    Harvest  of 
the  Early  Fuggles  and  Early  Clusters  is  expected  tc  start  about  the  third  week  of 
August  and  harvest  of  Late  Clusters  will  start  in  early  September.    The  Washington 
hop  crop,  as  a  whole,  has  developed  well  tc  date.    The  crop  for  California  is  now 
placed  at  15,470,000  pounds,  up  3  percent  from  the  July  estimate.    Harvest  of  the 
early  varieties  started  in  early  August.    Quality  of  the  crop  appears  high. 

HAY:     August  1  reports  from  farmers  indicate  that  the  total  United  States  hay  crop 
will  be  nearly  95  million  tens  this  year.    Such  a  crop  would  be  the  smallest 
since  1941  and  9  million  tons  less  than  harvested  in  1945  but  4-g-  million  more  than 
the  1935-44  average.    Larger  than  average  hay  crops  are  indicated  generally  south 
and  east  of  a  line  extending  from  Chicago  to  western  Texas,  although  there  are 
exceptions  in  this  area,  notably  in  Illinois  and  Mississippi.    Dry  weather  has 
reduced  prospects  to  below  average  crops  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin;  smaller  than 
average  hay  crops  are  expected  als:/  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Colorado,  Oregon  and  some 
other  western  States, 

Indicated  wild  hay  yields  per  acre  are  below  average  in  most  _f  the 
important  States  —  mostly  because  of  dry  weather.    Alflafa  hay  yields  also  are 
generally  a  little  below  average  from  Michigan  westward  to  Idaho  —  partly 
because  of  frost  damage  tc  the  first  cutting.    Alfalfa  yields  are  expected  to 
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"be  low  in  Utah  and  Colorado  hut  near  or  above  average  in  Nebraska  and  all  States  to 
the  east  and  south  thereof,  as  well  as  in  the  three  Pacific  coast  States.  Glover- 
timothy  hay  yields  per  acre  are  generally  abqve  average  in  the  important  States, 
except  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  where  the  weather  has  "been  too  dry.    Good  yields 
of  lespedeza  hay  are  expected  in  all  important  States, 

Production  of  clover-timothy  hay  is  expected  to  exceed  31  million  tons  which 
woiJ.d  be  about  a  million  less  than  in  1945  and  nearly  S  million  mere  than  the 
10-year  average.    More  than  average  production  is  expected  in  all  important  States, 
except  Washington  and  Idaho, 

The  prospective  alfalfa  hay  crop  of  30  million  tons  is  a  close  second  to 
clover-timothy  hut  is  nearly  4  million  tons  less  than  last  year.    The  expected 
harvest  of '  wild  hay  —  11-|  million  tons  is  -g-  million  more  than  average  but  2  million 
■less  than  last  year, 

PASTTTRESt    Although  July  temperatures  were  above  average  and  rainfall  was  less  than 
usual  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole, -pasture  condition  was  78  percent 
of  normal  on  August  1,  four  points  above  average  for  this  date.    The  decline  from 
July  1  was  seven  points,  which  is  about  average.    Pasture  condition  on  August  1  was 
considerably"  poorer  than  the  excellent  condition  which  prevailed  generally  over 
the  United  States  a  year  earlier.    Except  for  the  West,  August  1  pasture  condition 
for  all  major  regions  was  above  average  but  below  a  month  ago.    In  Western  States, 
August  1  pasture  condition  was  below  average  and  unchanged  from  July  1, 

Condition  droped  sharply  during  July  in  the  major • northern  dairy  States  from 
Wisconsin  eastward,  and  on  August  1  green  feed  was  much  less  abundant  than  on  the 
same  date  last  year.     In  New  England,  rainfall  from  June  20  to  July  21  was  extremely 
light,  and  a  sharp  drop  in  pasture  condition  was  general.    Lowest  condition  was 
reported  in  western  Maine  and  the  coastal  counties  -northward  from  Cape  Cod,  Rains 
in  late  July  and  early  August  were ' substantial  and  pasture  prospects  in  the  area 
have  improved  materially.     In  lower  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  small  sections  of 
northern  Indiana  and  Illinois,  August  1  pastures  itfere  very  poor  with  severe  drought 
evident  in  small  areas  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan.    Late  July  and  early  August 
showers  were  helpful  in  much  of  the  area,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
August  a  soaking  rain  was  badly  needed  to  revive  growth. 

Timely  rains  revived  pasture  in  both  Montana  and  North  Dakota  during  July, 
but  the  reported  August  1,  pasture  condition  in  North  Dakota  was  still  only  fair. 
In  southeastern  South  Dakota  and  a  strip  extending  frpm  northeastern  Nebraska  to 
the  central  part  of  the  State,  pastures  deteriorated  and  on  August  1  were  very  poor 

Severe  drought  in  the  Southwest  continued  through  July  and,  during  the  month 
this  general  area  of  poor  pastures  expanded  northeastward.    As  outlined  on  the 
pasture  map  (page  4)  pasture  condition  in  the  area  from  ecuth  central  Missouri 
westward  across  Kansas  and  Colorado  through  most  of  Utah  and  southwestward  through 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  ranged  from  poor  to  extreme  drought.    This  area 
comprises  about  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  land  area  and  contains  some  of  the 
more  important  cattle  and  sheep  producing  sections.    Pasture's  and  ranges  in 
southeastern  New  Mexico  and  adjacent  areas  of  Texas  were  extremely  short  of  feeds 
while  conditions  almost  as  bad  were  evident  in  central  New  Mexico,  in  spots  of 
southern  Texas  and  western  Oklahoma,  in  south  central  and  southeastern  Kansas  and 
southwestern  Missouri,     Substantial  rains  are  needed  scon  in  this  area  if  fall 
grass  is  to  be  available  and  stock  water  Supplies  are  to  be  replenished.    Good  to 
excellent  pasture  conditions  continued  to  prevail  on  August  1  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  while  in  much  of  California  they  were  only  fair, 
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MILK  PRODUCTION! .  In  July,  milk  production  on  farms  in  the  United  States  declined 

seasonally  0  Total  output.  Was  below  last  year's  record  level, 
|ut  otherwise  was  the  highest  in  histor;  for  Juiy<>  Milk  production  during  the 
month  is  estimated  at  ,?.lmo3t  12  billion  pounds,  down  3  percent  from-  July  1945, 
the  largest  percentage  decline  from  a  year'  ago  of  ary  month  since  January  this 
year, 

Mid-y^ar  numbers  of  mill:  cows  on  farms  wore  estimated  at  4  percent  below 
1945  on  tho  basis  of  information  obtaJr.ed  in  the  Department  of  -Agriculture's 
Juno  Livestock  Survey.    Milk  production  par  cow,  however,  was  tho  highest  for  the 
month  in  22  years  of  record,  but  the  increase  in  rate  of  milk  production  per  cow. 
was  not  enough  to  offset  the  declino  in  milk  cow  numberso    Milk  production  per 
capita  in  July,  based  on  the  total  United  Statos  population,  averaged  2»74  pounds* 
This  was  appreciably  abo^o  the  10-yoar  July  average,  but  lower  than  in  three  of 
the  past  five  years. 

August  1  milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  averara' 
16.80  pounds  compared  witb  16, .43  pounds  a  year  earlier  and  a  1935-44  August  1 
average  of  15,08  pounds,    Record  high  iigur:-s  were  reported  in  the  Past  Forth 
Contral,  West  North  Cencral,  South  Atlantic,  and  Western  Regions*    In  tho  North 
Atlantic  States  production  per  cow  was-  3  percent  below  a  year  ago  as  the  result 
of  poorer  pastures  and  lighter  ooncoctrate  feeding.    Except  for  last  3roar,  pro- 
duction per  cow  in  theno  State; s  was  the  highest  for  August  1  on  records    In  the 
South  Central  States^  milk  production  per  cow  was  also  below  last  year  but  was 
only  moderately  above  average  for  the  date.    Pecord  high  August  1  milk  production 
per  cow  figures  were  reported  for  a  large  number  of  important  milk  producing 
States,  including  all  of  the  5  East  North  Central  States,  and  Minnesota,  Iowa6 
Nebraska.  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Montana,  Idaho-,  Wyoming,  UtahP 
Washington  and  Oregon, 

Several  factors  appear  tc  bo  maintaining  tho  high  rate  of  milk  production 
per  ccw.    During  the  sharp  culling  of  milking  herds  that  has  troken  place  during 
the  past  year,  farmers  have  saved  their  bostproducerso    Some;  of  the  lower 
producing  cows  may  also  have  been  shifted  out  of  tho  milking  herd  to  be  used  for 
raising  calves.    Pasture  feed  has  net  been  as  abundant  as  a  year  ago,  but  in  some 
parts  of  the  West  pastures  shewed  marked  impvovement  from  a  month  ago  and  probably 
aided  in  holding  up  milk  production  in  that  area0    In  the  Great  lakes  area, 
pastures  have  been  much  less  favorable,  but  dairy  farmers  have  beer,  feeding 
concentrates  as  liberally  as  tho  unusually  high  summer  rate  of  feeding  a  year  ago, 

The  percentage  of  milk  cov;s  reported  milked  dropped  less  than  usual  from 
the  July  1  peak,  and  for  August  i  wa3  higher  than  in  the  past  3  years  but  below 
the  percentage  milked  on  that  date  in  any  other  of  tho  past  11  years0    In  the 
Western  States,  the  percentage  of  cows  in  production  was  appreciably  above  the 
1935-44  average,  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  regions  slightly  above  average,  in  the  East 
North  Central  States  about  average,  and  in  the  West  North  Central  and  South  Centra!) 
regions  distinctly  below  average.    However,  in  the  last  tvro  regions  the  percentage 
milked  was  above  the  August  1  figure  for  either  of  the  past  two  years. 

In  14  of  the  16  States  for  which  monthly  estimates  are  mados  July  milk  pro- 
duction was  below  lust  year*3  level.    In  Wisconsins  where  milk  cow  numbers  appear 
to  have  leveled  off  after  a  long  period  of  lncreasok  a  high  rate  of  production 
per  cow  resulted  in  a  record  total  milk  production  for  tho  month,    In  Virginia 
and  Utah  the  high  rate  of  production  per  cow  offset  reductions  in  cow  numbers  and 
total  production  was  likeiwse  a  new  high  for  July*    North  Carolina  equalled  last 
July^  total  milk  production,  but  failed  to  orpzal  the  output  for  the  month  in 
1944*    In  the  other  States  milk  production  was  loss  than  in  July  1945  but  only 
in  North  Dakota,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Montana  and  Oregon  v/as  it  less  than  the  1935-44 
July  average, 
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GRAIN  'AND  CONCENTRATES  Summor  f ooding  of  grain  and  concontratos  to  milk  cows  this 
FED  TO  TALK  COWS  ;  year  has  boon  liberal,  although  not  so  heavy  as  Lift  year* 

In  herds  kept  by  crop 'reporters' the  amount  of  concentrate 
ration  fed 'per  milk  cow  on  August  1  averaged  3.24  pounds,  about  4  percent  less 
than  the-  3.39  pounds  reported  fod  a  yoar  earlier,  and  about  9  percent  loss  than 
the  3.56  pounds  roportod  fod  on' Juno  1  this  yoar0    Howovor,  it  oxecodod    tho  3.13 
pounds  roportod  fed  on  August  1,  1944,  tho  only  othor  yoar  for  which  crop  reporters* 
figuros  for  this    dato  aro  availablo. 

Tho  July  milk-food  and  buttorf at-f ood  prico  ratios  woro  tho  lowest  sinco 
1937«    Dairy  product  prices  incroasod,  but  subsidy  payments  woro  terminated  and 
returns  to  mijk  p'roducors  did  not  ri-so  as  sharply  as  food  pricos  following  ox- 
piration  of  controls  on  Juno  30,  1946.    The  modoratoly  strong  rato  of  concontrato 
f ooding  indioatod  on  August  1  by  crop  correspondents  in  spito  of  this  unfavorablo 
relationship  sooms'to  bo  causod  by  the  noed  to  rupplomont  the  shortor  pasturo 
food  in  many  aroas,  and  perhaps  willingness  of  milk  producors  to  food  availablo 
homo  grown  grains  in  oxpoctation'  of  moro  favorablo  roturns  relative  to-  food  later 
in  tho  yoaro    Although  stocks  of  food  grains  on  farms  on  July  1,  1946  woro  below 
a  yoar  ago/  this  date,  tho  largost  corn  crop  in  tho  Nation's  history  is  indicated 
for  harvest  this  yoar  and  the  production  of  other  food  crops  will  bo  abundant c 

Only  in  the'  North  Atlantic  States,  whore  purchased  grains  and  concentrates 
are '  very  important,  was  tho  rate  of  f  ooding  on  August  1  sharply  lower  than  a  yoar  • 
ago.    Difficulty  in  obtaining  foed  in  tho  'Now  England  States,  whore  most  of  tho 
supply  of  concontratos  must  bo  shipped  in,  was  partly  rosponsiblo  for  tho  groatly 
roducOd  T>ote  of" -"feeding  in  that  area  on  August  1,    Tho  North  Contral  groups  of 
Statos  roportod  tho  same  high  rato  of    feeding  as  a  yoar  ago,  tho  Southern  Statos 
slightly  lovror  and  the  Wostorn  Statos  slightly  higher  than  a  yoar  agoa 


TALK  COW  NUMBERS 
C ONT I NUE  DECLINE 


For  tho  socond  succossivo  yoar  milk  cow  numb ore  doclinod  from 
tho  all-timo  poak  attairiod  in  1944  according  to  analysis  of 
tho  reports  on  some  120,000  milking  horde  obtained  in  tho  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  midyear  Livestock  Survey  conducted  in  cooporation  with 
tho  Post— Off ico  Dopartront  through!  rural  rail  carrier's.  -  Milk  cows  on  farms  in 
Juno  1946  woro  4  porcont  fowor  than  a  yoar  oarlior  and  6  porcont  bo  low  tho  Juno 
1944  lovol.    Tho  doclino  from  last  yoar  was  goncral  throughout  the  United  States, as 
39  of  tho  48  Statos  showod  docroasos  in  numbers.    Numbers  woro  lower  in  all  major 
goographic  regions,  with  roportod  doolinos  ranging  from  2  to  7  porcont  for  tho  yoar 
or ding  Juno  1946 c 
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Sharpest  declines  in  milk  cow  numbers  ware  registered  in  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  States  of  the  Great  Plains,  north  or  r.  Rocky-  Mountains  cud  Southwest,  uhoro 
numbers  ranged  fro;c  7  to  10  percent  below  those  in  June  1945, 

Several  factors  appeared  to  have  been  influential  in  causing  the  sharp 
reduction  in  milk  caw  numbers.    A  high  lcvol  of  income  and  good  returns  from  other 
agric\*ltur al  enterprises  that  are  less  confining  than  dairying  have  continued  to 
divert  many  farmers ''Gam  milking  cows.     In  much  of  trie  area  where  sharpest  decreases 
occurred,  milking  he-rds  include  many  dual  purpose  type  cows  thai;  can  easily  be 
shiftqd  from  milking  "be  suckling  calves.     In  some  areas,  such  as  New  Mexico  and 
portions  of  adjacent  States,  feed  shortages  accompanying  persistent  drought 
encouraged  retrenchment  and  even  liquidation  of  some  herds.    Unavailability  of 
sufficient  skilled  hole  for  milking  continued  as  a  handicap  during  much  of  the 
year.     The  movement  of  the  population  away  from  war  centers  and  military  camps 
he s  decreased  the  need  from  local  milk  supplies  during  the  past  year  and  may  have' 
contributed  to  the  decrease  in  number  of  milk  cows  in  some  States. 

In  Northern  dairy  States,  from  Yvi  scons  in  eastward,  milk  cov!numbers  were 
maintained  or  declined  only  moderately.     In  Wisconsin,  Maryland,  Hew  Jersey,  and 
parts  of  New  England,  numbers  were  as  large  as  or.  Jv.no  1,  1945.     In  Vermont, 
New  York,'  Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan  declines  of  1  to  2  percent  were  recorded. 
In  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt  States  numbers  dropped  A  or  5  percent. 
Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  showed  generally  fewer  milk  cows 
than  a  year  ago  with  most  of  the  decreases  ranging  from  2  to  5  percent.     In  Georgia 
no  change  from  a  year  ago  was  evident.     In  Florida  and  California  where  abnormally 
increased  population  has  maintained  the  demand  for  milk,  the  number  of  cows  contin- 
ued to  increase^,  with  a  gain  of  3  percent  in  each  State  during  the  year  ending  in 
June.    Numbers  of  milk  cows  June  1946  as  percentage  of  June  1945  are  shown  for 
each  Stat^  in  the  table  on  page  59. 

HEIFER  CALVES  SAVED  FOR  MILK  COWS:     The  number  of  spring  heifer  calves  'saved  this 

year  for  later  additions  to  the  milking  herd  '• 
was  at  the  lowest  level  since  the  late  1930s.     In  answer  to  the  question  "Number 
of  this  spring's  heifer  calves  being  soved  far  milk  cows",  farmers  reporting  in 
the  June  Livestock  Survey  indicated  a  decrease  from  a  year  earlier  in  all  major 
regions.    The  sharpest  declines  came  in  the  South  Central  and  Western  Statos.  The 
decline  was:4lcss  marked  in  the  most  important  commercial  dairy  States. 

If  the  number of  spring  heifer  calves  saved  for  milk  cows,  as  reported  in 
June,  bears  about  its  usual  relationship  to  number  saved  during  the  entire  yoo.r, 
January  rl,  1947  numbers  of  calvos  less  than  one  year  old -being  kept  for  milk  cows 
probably  will  be  down  between  5  and  10  percent  from  January  1,  1946. 

Although  enly  part  of  the  year's  calf  crop  is  covered  by  the  June  reports, 
experience  in  previous  years  has  indicated  that  changes  in  spring  heifer  calves 
provide  a  good  indication  of  direction  of  yearly  change  and  a  fair  indication  of 
degree  Of  change. 

•--  ■    If  the- present  indications  are  borne  out,  lg  to  2-yoars  from  now  the 
replacement  stock  available  for  maintaing  milking  herds  will  be  further  decreased. 
The  influence  of  fewer  replacements  could,  of  course  ,.  be  modified  by  a  reduced 
rate  of  culling.  '  It  is  also  possible  that  many  heifer  calves  of  beef  or  dual 
aurposc  breeding  not'  now  inteniedfor  the  irilking  herd  may  nevertheless  be  used  for 
milk  cows  providing  price  relationships  and  demand  for  milk  ar'c  favorable  when 
these  calves  reach  milking  .age* 

POULTRY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION;    Farm  .flocks  laid  4,221,000,000  eggs  in  July—  6 

percent  fewer  than  in  July  last  year,  but  16  percent 
more  than  tho  1935-44  average.    July  production  was  below  that  of  last 
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year  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  3  percent  below  in  the  Vest  to  13  percent 
"below  in  the  South  Central  Statoso    Aggregate  egg  production  for  the  first  7 
months  of  this  year  was  38,034,000,000  eggs  — «  1  percent  less  than  for  the  samo 
period  in  1945,  hut  28  percent  above  average.    The  7  months  production  was  below 
that  of  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  liorth  Atlantic  and 
Western  States  where  it  exceeded  last  year  by  4  and  1  porcent  9  respectively 3 

Egg  production  per  layer  in  July  was  14*0  eggsP  compared  with  14.5  last 
year  and  the  average  of  13,4,    Rate  of  lay  wa3  below  that  of  last  year  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  except  the  West,  where  it  was  about  the  same©    The  rate  of 
production  during  the  first  7  months  of  this  year,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  was 
10305  eggs  per  layer  on  hand,  compared  with  102,7  last  year  and  an  average  of  93e9, 

Thorc  wore  302,574,000  layers  on  farms  during  July  —  5  porcent  less  than 
in  July  last  year,  but  12  percent  above  average*    Throughout  the  country,  numbers 
of  layers  ranged  1  to  6  percent  below  last  year*    The  seasonal  decrease  in  layers 
from  July  1  to  August  1  was  7*4  percent  of  the  July  1  holdings  about  the  same  as 
in  1945  but  above  the  average  decrease  of  5  percento 

Tho  number  of  potontial  layers  on  farms  August  1  (hens  and  pullets  of  laying 
ago  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age)  was  7  percent  less  than  a  year  ago#    Numbers  of 
potential  layers  were  below  a  year  ago  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the 
South  Atlantic,  whero  they  were  2  percent  above  last  year,,    Decroasos  from  a  year 
ago  wore  5  percent  in  tho  West  North  Central,  6  percent  in  East  North  Central,  7 
percent  in  South  Central,  8  porcent  ia  the  Tfefit  and  15  percent  in  tho  North  Atlantic 
States* 

Pullets  not  of  laying' ago  on  farms  August  1  are  estimated  at  2919206,000 
birds  —  9  porcent  less  than  a  year  ago,  but  1  porcent  abovo  the  1940-44  average0 
They  decreased  in  all  parts  of  the  country  oxcept  tho  &outh  Atlantic^  where  they 
increasod  4  porcent,    Decroason  from  a  year  ago  are  5  porcent  in  the  West  North 
Central,  7  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  10  porcent  in  tho  South  Central, 
15  percont  in  tho  West  and  22  percent  in  tho  North  Atlantic  Stateso 

POTENTIAL  LAYERS  ON  FARMS,  AUGUST  1  1/ 

(Thousands) 

"  y            T  "NorTh"  $~ErH~r th~" :"Tf7lTor  th~~« "~  South  7  "South"**  7  ~  "        *  7  "United  " 
-  -  Ie2L  -  ^^^VJ^^J^J^J^i^^^y&Sfii  Central  :  J6^*®1^  £  ^Stat_es_  

;  i 

Avd  1940-44      76,828  117,573  168,320  51,191  109,625  51,414  574,951 

1945  81,800  127,637  193,760  54,263  116,020  49,547  623,027 

1946  69,524  120,522  183,,  757  55,118  107,468  45,761  582,150 

PULLETS  NOT  OF  LAYING  AGE  ON  FARMS  ,  AUGUST  1 

Av.  1940-44      39,976       61,171       88,245      24,078       50,370      23,640  287,481- 

1945  46,224       68,088     104,675      25,476       51,500      22,469  318,432 

1946  36,208       63,313       99,700     26,372       46,462      19,151  291,206 

if  Hens""an d^pulTe t"s~o f  Taying*""age""pTus~  pullets  not  of  laying  age0 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-July  averaged  37,1  cents  per 
dozen,  compared  with  37,9  cents  a  year  ago  and  an  average  of  23,6  cents*  They 
advanced  3.6  cents  per  dozen  during  the  month  ending  July  15,  comparod  with  2,1 
cents  last  year  and  an  average  of  1*7  cents»    Egg  markets  continued  firm  with 
prices  seasonally  higher  for  top  grades,,    Average  to  poor  qualities  were  weak 
with  prices  ranging  irregularly  lower*    Receipts  on  larger  markets  were  of  about 
normal  volume.    Storage  holdings  have  passed  thoir  seasonal  peak.    Speculative  - 
interost  weakened  during  the  month  and  future  options  were  sharply  lower© 
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Chicken  prices  advanced  2.8  cents  per  pound  daring. the  month,  comparod  with 
an  advanco  of  0« 9  cunts  last  year.    Mid— July  prices  averaged  29,4  cents  por  pound, 
the  highest  pricp  in  37  years  of  record,  compared  with  28.5  cents  a  yoar  ago  and 
the  avorago  of  17.3  cents*.    Poultry  markets  wore  unusually  active  during  July:, 
Sharp  price  advances  recorded  early  in  the  moDth,  as  reflected  in  the  rocord  high 
price  of  July  15,  tforo  naterially  reduced  after  that  date.    Storage  stocks  pasc;od 
the  seasonal  low  point  and  started  upward  as .  mid-Western  receipts  increased: 

Tvrkoy.  prices  in  mid-July  averaged  3207  cents  per  pound,  an  increaso  of  105 
cents  from  a  month  ago.    This  compares  with  33.4  cents  a  year  ago  and  an  avorage 
of  17.9  conts. 

The  average  cost  of  a  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  at  mid-July  prices 
was  $3.9,4  per  100  pounds,  the  highest  in  23  years  of  record.    This  compares  with 
$2.90  a  yoar  ago  and  $2.05  for  the  10-year  average.    The  ration  cost  increased  45 
cents  por  hundred  pounds  during  tho  pact  month.    Since  April  15  the  cost  of  the 
poultry  ration  has  increased  83  cents  per  hundred  or  27  percent;  45  cents  of  this 
increase  came  during  the  past  month  following  the  lapse  of  price  control  on 
June  30o    The  egg-feed,  chicken-feed  and  turkey-feed  price  relationships  on 
July  15  wore  considerably  less  favorable  for  the  poultry  producers  than  they 
were  a  year  earlier  or  the  10— year  averageo 
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CORN,  ALL 


State 


,  Average 
.  1935-44 


Yi^ld  pe£  acr_e  8 

5  I  Indicated  s 

1945      :  Au£.  1,  ■? 
_:_  _  l  _1945  _  J 

Bushels 


Average 
1935-44 


JPrja  duct  Jon  

:  Indicated 
1945      8      Aug.  I, 
:  1946 


Thousand  bushels 


Mai  ne 

40.0 

40.0 

41,0 

594 

600 

697 

N.H. 

Vl  %  A 

<  4i«0 

39.0 

41  o0 

631 

546 

574 

Vto 

.37.6 

37.0 

40,0 

2,681 

2,442 

2,560 

Mass. 

'   A^  <~\ 

41.2 

43.0 

a  *\  a 

41.0 

1,702 

1  *  534 

1,599 

T3  T 

37,3 

40.0 

38,0 

328 

320 

304 

Conn, 

39#7 

43,0 

41 .0 

1 , 952 

2,150 

2,050 

w  v 
N,  i . 

35  c4 

33.0 

39,0 

24 , 233 

22,968 

28,509 

38.2 

At-  r\ 

45,0 

40.0 

7,278 

O     AT  A 

8,010 

7,320 

Pa, 

A  A  C\ 

44o0 

43.0 

54, 484 

by  9%b  ro 

58,824 

Al_  ■  - 

Ohio 

A  A  A 

A  C\  r~ 

49,5  '  • 

•  50,0 

lte5, 800 

176,913 

189,400 

lnd. 

42.2  ' 

53.0 

'  53.0 

179,491 

235,956 

247,775 

111. 

45.0 

46.5 

55.0  ' 

373  ,003 

391 , 390 

497,420 

Mich, 

34,6 

35.6 

38,0 

55; 502 

61^915 

69,236 

Wis. 

37.2 

41.0 

45*0 

68,795 

109,639 

114,525 

Minn . 

37.9 

3605 

50.0 

180,581 

217,248 

278,250 

Iowa 

47.1 

46.5 

61.0 

472 , 763 

508,106 

673,318 

Mo, 

2688 

27.0 

39.0 

115,464 

105,840 

184,977 

IT,  Dak. 

19.9 

22.0 

28.0 

22,266 

26,950 

32,256 

S,Dak. 

18.7 

29.0  . 

33,0 

60 ,  ^90 

118,668 

142,884 

Hehr  „ 

19.1 

30.5' 

36.0 

145,881 

258,304 

233,536 

Kans. 

18.0 

24,0 

22.0 

55,247 

72,854 

66,792 

Del. 

28 ,3 

32.0 

30.0 

3,918 

4,224 

3,990 

Md. 

34.2 

37.0 

36.0 

16,650 

16,872 

16r920 

Va. 

25.4 

33.0 

30.5 

34,814 

40,359 

36,173 

W.Va. 

28.6 

36.0 

34.0 

12,542 

12,996 

12,512 

NaC. 

20,3 

25.0 

23.0 

48 , 367 

55 , 650 

50 , 163 

S.C, 

14,4 

1605 

16.5 

23,962 

23,414 

23,414 

Ga. 

10.7 

14„0 

130C 

43,770 

43,678 

43,349 

ilia.  • 

10,0 

10c0 

9.5 

7,345 

5,900 

6,232 

Ky. 

2409 

32.0 

35.0 

65,741 

"  77,624 

86,835 

Tenn. 

23.5 

27.0 

30,0 

54,754 

66,204 

72,810 

Ala. 

13.6 

17,0 

15.5 

45 , 670 

50,626 

A  A       7"**  f""\  /*\ 

44,780 

Miss. 

15,3 

::o„o 

1605 

44,522 

50 , 660 

A  ^       MA  A 

41,794 

ATK, 

1  P.  A 

<1  ,U 

o    ,  U 

GO ,  X  rc: 

no , V±X 

^7  PRO 

La, 

15.7 

20  .0 

14,5 

23,532 

23,140 

15,936 

Okla. 

16  .1 

17.5 

18.0 

28,988 

26,258 

28,368 

Tex. 

16.2 

15.0 

16.5 

60,209 

56,832 

65,472 

Mont , 

1503 

15,0 

21c  5 

2,502 

2^010 

2,816 

Idaho 

44.4 

46.0 

52.0 

1,887 

1,334 

1,456 

Wyo. 

12.2 

14.0 

15.5 

1,805 

1,442 

1,364 

Colo. 

12.9 

22.0 

19.0 

12,  •09 

16,583 

13  ,471 

N.Mex. 

14.8 

16.0 

12.0 

2,856 

2,400 

1,440 

Ariz, 

11.1 

11 . 5 

10,5 

407 

437 

410 

Utah 

27.2 

33,0 

27.0 

704 

792 

702 

Nev, 

30.9 

32.0 

23  o0 

92 

64 

84 

Wash, 

37.3 

50.0 

52.0 

1,243 

1,450 

1,352 

Oreg, 

32.2 

35.5 

37.0 

1  ,899 

1,384 

1,443 

Calif. 

32.4 

33.0 

34.0 

2,448 

2,112 

2,278 

U.S. 

28.5 

33.1 

38.2 

2,608,499 

3,016,410 

3^496^820 
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WINTER  WHEAT 
Yield  per  apre__ 


State 


Average 
1935-44 


1945 


Pre.lircj  narj 
1946 


Production 


Average 
1935-44 


1945 


Preliminary 
1946 


Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

IT  V 

N.T, 

23.6 

26. C 

25.0 

6,955 

9,308  • 

5,275 

XT  T 

N.J. 

22.2 

21.0 

24.5 

1 , 247 

1,323  • 

1 , 446 

Pa. 

20.1 

21.5 

22.5 

.  18,539 

20,033  . 

19,755 

Ohio 

20.6 

27,0 

26.5 

.  41,875 

60,993   .  . 

52,735 , 

T  „  J 

Ind. 

17,4 

22,5 

21.5 

25 , 663 

35,842  . 

30,616. 

111  • 

TO  f\ 

18 .0 

18.5 

16.5 

31 , 643 

25,456  . 

20,889 

Mien. 

21.3 

27.0 

25.5 

17,261 

27,648  . 

OO     Ci  CI  A 

22, 874 

Wi  s  • 

18  .4 

25.0 

23.0 

734 

800   .  . 

rob 

Minn. 

18.7 

23.0 

20,0 

3,209 

2,714  . 

T       O  OA 

1,920 

Iowa 

"in  ri 

18,7 

21.0 

24,0 

6,101 

2,688  . 

3,288 

MO. 

14,6 

14.5 

15.5 

26,150 

22,518  . 

23 , 343 

o .  uaic, 

12,1 

lo.O 

17,0 

1,659 

3,936  . 

5,015 

Ne  "br . 

15.  3 

C3.0 

23.0 

44 , 620 

84,226  . 

92,644 

iians. 

T  1-7  j— 

13.5 

15.5 

17.0 

144,440 

207,917  . 

216,631 

Tiai 

±y  .o 

TO      f  • 

19.5 

20.5 

1,331 

1,306  . 

T  an/ 

1,394 

Ma, 

in.  Pf 

19  ,7 

18.5 

20. 0 

7,592 

6,864  . 

7 , 040 

va. 

lo,0 

16.0 

19.5 

8,237 

8,192 

9,418 

« .  va. 

15.2 

17.5 

18.5 

1 ,849 

1,768  . 

1,591 

li.C.  . 

13.3 

14.0 

17.0 

6,477 

6,216  . 

6,647 

S.5 . 

11.1 

13.0 

15.0 

2,457 

2,912  . 

2,880. 

Ga. 

10  .3 

15.0 

12.5 

1,977 

2,513 

2,012 

Ky. 

14.8 

13.5 

15.5 

6,242 

5,278 

4,976 

Tenn. 

12.5 

12,5 

14,0 

5t187 

5,325 

4, 648 

Ala. 

11.8 

15.0 

14,0 

101 

240 

154 

Mi  s  s . 

1/ 

26.0 

21.0 

21.0 

6  (O 

231 

-rt.1  j^. 

527 

441 

37  5 

OKLa. 

12.6 

12.7 

15.0 

53,306 

70,917 

87,945 

Tex. 

11. 1 

9.0 

10.5 

34,863 

41,778 

53,613 

Mont . 

17  .9 

22.0 

21.0  \ 

19,039 

30,162 

33, 558 

I  daho 

24.3 

29.0 

26.5 

14,998 

19,691 

19,610 

Wyo. 

14.4 

20.0 

25.0 

1,515 

3,050 

4,550 

Colo. 

15.7 

24.8 

20.0 

•  14,416 

31,967  ■ 

30,940 

N.Mex. 

10.9 

9.0 

3.0 

2,346 

2,034 

1,720 

Ari :•; . 

22.1 

21.0 

21.0 

781 

504  • 

567 

Utah 

19.4 

22.5 

20.0 

3,350 

4,680 

4,660 

Hcv. 

28  .  2 

25.0 

26  .0 

113 

100 

140 

Wash. 

26.9 

27.0 

30.5 

31,794 

44,253 

69,998 

0re;-. 

3*5  •  3 

23.0 

26.0 

14,378 

16,675 

20,540 

Calif. 

18.3 

13.5 

20.0 

13,505 

10,416 

13,520 

U.S. 

15.9 

17.6 

18.6 

515,019 

823,177 

379,894 

1/  Short 

-time 

average. 
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SPRING  WHEAT  0TE5H  THAN  DTTRT1M 


I                Yield._pcr  acre 

:  P 

■reduction 

State 

• 

',  Average 
',  19-35-44 

t                 : Indicated 
1     1945      i    Aug.  1, 
'        L.       :      194i  . 

\  ■  Average 
1935-44 

1945 

•Indicated 
:    Aug,  1, 
!  1946 

-Cusn  ex  n 

Thousand  "bushels 

Mai  no 

19.2 

18.0 

17.0 

64 

36 

51 

11  Y 

18.2 

19.0 

19.0 

81 

57 

171 

J.  CX  * 

18.6 

19.5 

20.0 

190 

155 

160 

Ind 

15,9 

18.0  . 

18.0 

113 

54 

54 

I1! 

18.2 

25.0 

22.0 

345 

200 

196 

1  l ±  '..XI  . 

17.6 

20.0 

20. 0 

214 

40 

60 

17.4 

25.0 

23.0 

919 

700 

1,426 

i"l  X  Ij.I1  . 

14.9 

19.0 

18.0 

20,020 

18,392 

22,122 

X  U  WcL 

14.6 

19.0 

19.0 

319 

57 

'76 

"NT  TlnV 

12.2 

16.0 

13.5 

72   1  RR 

107,960 

S  "flair 

9.5 

16  5 

14.0 

20,729 

45,986 

42,140 

im  fcj  u I  . 

9.1 

17,0 

16,5 

1    K ''  V 

986 

903 

Kans. 

7.9 

11.0 

12.0 

86 

44 

CO 

Mon  t 

13.5 

12.0 

15.0 

33,246 

27,564 

30  '945 

Idaho 

29.3 

31.0 

31.5 

10  ,830 

11,005 

14|'206 

Wyo. 

13.1 

15.5 

16.0 

1,323 

1,155 

1,328 

Colo, 

14.6 

20 .0 

15.0 

3,498 

2,660 

2,115 

Ef.Mex.  ' 

14.1 

14.0 

10.0 

255 

294 

220  • 

Utah  * 

30.6 

33.0 

32.0 

2,201 

2,178 

2,368' 

Nev. 

25.9 

24.0 

26.0 

542 

238 

442 

"Cash. 

21.2 

20.0 

25.0 

19,816 

18,960 

12,600 

Oreg. 

21.4 

21.5 

24.0 

5,395 

4,214 

5,5-.v4 

ct.  a. 

14.0 

15.5 

15.3 

193,^74 

264,945 

(.  45, 330 

DITRITM  WHEAT 

Yield _per  ac 

r  s 

Production 

State  \ 

[  Average    '  1 

;  1935-44  ; 

1945  : 

Indicated 
Aug.  1, 
1946 

Average  * 
1935-44 

1945- 

x  : 

• 
• 

• 

• 

[rdicnted 
Aug.  1, 

1946 

Bushels  • 

Thousand  bushel 

s 

Minn. 

15.3 

17.5 

18.0 

1,125 

402 

720  ■ 

J. Dak. 

13.2 

18.0 

14.5 

26 , 279 

31,968 

OX  ,  U'j*x 

S.Dak.  ' 

10.5 

15.5 

14.5 

4,495  ' 

2,650 

;;L798  • 

3  States 

12.9 

17.3 

14.6 

31 , 500  ' 

35,020 

35,143 

WHEAT:. 

Production  hj  Glass 

ps,  for  the    Hnited  States 

!  Winter 

• 

Spring 

:  White 

Year   -  ! 

• 

Hard  red  '  ]       Soft  rid. 

• 

1  Herd 

• 

red    *  D-nr^m  l/ 

• 

:  (Winter  & 
:  Spring) 

•  Total 

Thousand  "bushel  s 

Av. 1935-44  359,476 

200,727 

158, 

979  33,832 

91, 

678 

843,692 

1945 

519,421 

234,025 

852  35,731 

101, 

114 

1,123,143 

194G  2/ 

572,746 

209,686 

211,130  35,646 

131, 

153 

1,160,366 

\J  Includes  durum  wheat  in  States  for  which  estimates  are  not  shown  separately. 
Zl    Indicated  August  1,  1945. 
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OATS 


Yiel/ijper  acre 

Production 

State 

• 

Average 

A  A 

:  : 

:.      1945  : 

Indicated 
Au/r,  1,' 

|  Average 

•         T  n  rT  C     A  A 

•  • 

:     1945  : 

Indicated 
:  Aug.  1, 

• 

*  • 

•  • 

1946 

•  • 

•  • 

■'  1946 

Bushel s 

T~honnaad  bushel 

s 

Mai  ne 

36  8 

7ft  o 

OU  .  VJ 

77  0 

7  ft  77 

O  |  O  iS  r 

2  916 

7.^19 

O  f        X  J 

N.H. 

37.9 

36  0 

79  O 

P7P 

252 

T7A 

Vt. 

31.5 

31  0  ' 

77  n 

1    fil  0 

X  |  Ulu 

1  70? 

1    7ft  ft 
X  f OO  0  , 

Mas  s . . 

33 .0 

31  0 

77  n 

179 

X  f  0 

186 

X  vj  U 

^71 

<oOX 

R.I . 

30.8 

31.0 

7i  n 

40 

.31 

71 
ox 

Conn, 

31.2 

29.0 

7P  n 

13)4 

116 

1  Oft 

N.Y. 

29.4 

29.0  ' 

7R.0' 

OD|  VJ 

23,964 

20  822 

70. 7AA 
OW|  1  'ri,  . 

N.J. 

29.9 

25.0 

1  317 

925 

1  .  r>Aft 

Pa; 

30.5  * 

i.  0 

25  172 

24  583 

Pft. 91 1 

Ohio 

34.9 

42  5 

41  021 

53  210 

ft  »JXv 

ft7.0R0 

Ind. 

30.6 

42  G 

77  D" 
O  * .  vj 

40  208 

59  682 

R7i  ft7l 
0  f  ft  OtiX 

111. 

36  1 

Aft  0 

A7  n 

±0.  u 

1  PA  ftp7 

158  10? 

T  AQ  9  79 

Mich . 

33  .  4 

UU  ft>  x 

40,0  ' 

A^  n 

VJ 

A  A  ARfi 

64 ,400 

7A.OQ.9 
r  'if  vj  j 

Wis. 

35.0 

Rl  0 

-^1  -n 

*i.JL.  VJ 

ft  c  ft  P7 

15?  337 

1 P0.007 

lf/J  |  VJ.U  1 

Mi  n  n  i 

35  ? 

<4R  0 

^7  0 

Of  . vj 

X  X  U  -  0  x  w 

19  7.  ROft 

X  J  1  %  OUD 

I  owa> 

35,0 

40,0 

79, n 

OJ  4  VJ 

TOO  f^r<7 

21.1  440 

PP7.  ft77 

Mo. 

?4  4 

19  R 

1?|U 

77  n 

00.  VJ 

4  A  1  fif, 

71    1  ftl 

OX  1  X  LJ X 

ftQ.  OftQ 

UJ|  VJQ  J 

N  Dak 

?ft  p 

7A  n 

</«J.  VJ 

A7  AR6 

ftp  AftA 

RO  07P; 

S  Dak 

?7  7 

a  7  n 

'to  .  vj 

P9  R 

r&  p  >7  r> 
DO 1 ouc 

1  A7  Qft7 

X  x  f  ,  7  DO 

9  7  A^ft 

PA  7 

71    R  ' 

iH  .  O 

PR  0 

-    -  ,  VJ 

AR  001 

"SO  ,  O'  ;1 

7A  1  ^0 

(      ,  X  ^  'O 

ft  ft   ftft  A 

UOf  DO 

Kan  s . 

?A  7 

1  ft  R 

P9.0 

7ft  R09 

1  7  ftftft 

Al  „99P 

Dp! 

pq  o 

or*  » w 

7i  o 

7Q  0 
ovj.  vj 

ftl 

ni. 

1  P4 

1  kO 

xovy 

PQ  7 

7D  n 

31  'ri 

1  OAR 

•  Z7  r-'V»/ 

9A^ 

Va 

?7  o 

OO.VJ 

Pft  0 

31.0 

P  AO  ft 

O',  '  ou 

A.  7H9 
'rft  OUf , 

.X 

c  D  •  U 

P5.0 

(&<J.  VJ 

T     r  7R 
X  ,  C  f  O- 

1    7  RH 

X.,  f  OVJ 

1  Roc; 
Xp  OJD. 

19  0 

•">q  n 

OO  «  U 

77  T; 
OO.  w 

U  ,UVJD- 

9  1  Pft 

1 1 .  i  n  7 
xxf  xo  r 

S  C 

-n  q 
^1 .  0 

PA  R 

P7.0 

11    ft  7A 

J.  X  ,  O  > 

1  ft  0-P7 

1  ft.  7ft7 

Ga 

J-  -'  .  f 

P^  D 

25*  5 

9  71  0 

1  R  oro 

lA.07ft 

F1  i 
r  xx  . 

1  A  ft 
x  . . »  0 

pn  n 

18.0 

1.  ftA 

79  ft 

Kv 

1  9  P 

P7  n  ' 

PR  O 

</'J.  VJ 

1  A?0 

1  7PR 

^.  PRO 

19  ft 

XV  .  Q 

PA  0 

PRIO 
0J1  vy 

P  1  07 

4  41  ft 

"  ,  XX  >  7 

A.  ROO 

*±ft  DW 

Al  d  . 

xy .  0 

PA"  O 
off  U 

tj  ,     f  0 

R  °7R 

^L-f  oOU 

Mi  q  c 

70  r 

ovj  .  0 

Ol  ,  vJ 

7R-  0 
OO.  VJ 

r,  71  r 
,0x0 

1  7  ft  71 

1 1 .RftR 
if 1 000 

Ark- 

PA  p 

C/ -  ft  Ci 

P7  n 

70  0 

OVJ  .  \J 

ft  0Q7 

ft.AOO 

Of  'xVJVJ 

La 

C>    .  O 

PQ  R 

PAiO 

P  Rl  S 
0  ,  0 1.0 

4  P4ft 

i  |  0  xtj 

n.  R9*P 

Okl  a 

ICQ 

19  0 

07  71^ 

j-    j  »^«_j 

?7  A 

oO  •  x 

P7  R 

OO  ,  O*.'  f 

.-1?  .LAI 
±<5,  1  .X 

0  r»  3  ^  0 

Mont 

70  9 

71  0 

3  r.  b 

1  "1  A"! 

X  X  ,  *±  -X 

9  Aft  ft 

10  f  ^125 

Idaho 

38.5 

41.0 

40'.  0 

6,515 

6,806 

6. 3P0 

Wyo. 

28.5 

31.0 

31.5 

3, -269 

.4,557 

^.252 

Colo. 

29.3 

35.0' 

28.0 

4,023 

.7,245 

■rf.7r'G 

N.Mex.;'  ' 

24.6 

22.0 

17. -5 

734 

.  662 

.  560 

Ariz.  •• 

'26.5 

32.0  . 

29.0 

232 

384 

319 

Utah 

39 . 6 

30.0 

42.0 

1,594 

1 ,  C33 

1,8*90" 

Hev. 

38.3 

39.0 

33,0 

202 

273  ■" 

266 

Wash. 

45.6 

44.0 

49.0 

£,034 

7,040 

6,909 

Oreg. 

31.3 

29.5 

34.5 

9,400 

7  ,813 

8,694 

Calif. 

30.0 

31.0 

■31*0' 

4.5F2 

5,115 

5,487 

U.S._  _ 

 30. 7  _ 

_  37.3  

_  34^S._  _ 

1,129,441 

_  _1x.r47i.6£3_  L»4.98f378__  _ 
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BAELJDY 


S  Yield 

■npr    Pip  V P 

Production. 

State 

I 

,  Average 
*  1935-44 

&  X  Ilu.l  tyaut-U  t 
.       Aug .    X ,  « 

:  Average 
1935-44 

i, 

*>             -  .... 

':  1945 

*  Indicated 

•  Aug.  1, 

•      .  ifw  • 

*  1946. 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

Maine 

27.3 

28.0 

28.0 

114 

84 

112 

vt. 

27.0 

22.0 

28.0 

146 

88 

1 1  *■> 
112 

N.Y.  . 

24.6 

25.0 

30,0 

3,161 

2, 200 

2,970 

N.J. 

27.3 

30.0 

34.0 

141 

180 

204 

Pa. 

28.5 

35.0 

36.0 

2,818 

3,150 

3,384 

Ohio 

25.1 

30.0 

30.0 

747 

630 

540 

Ind. 

23.4 

24.0 

25.0 

1,112 

en  c 
81b 

c  cn 

550 

111.  . 

27.0 

25.5 

28.6 

2,986 
5,207 

O  A  O 

842 

r  ol 

Mich. 

27.0 

31,0 

36.0 

■3  on  c 

o,yuo 

A  RAO 

Wi  s . 

28,8 

40.0 

35.6 

18,241 

o,bUU 

A   T  ^O 

Minn. 

24,4 

29.0 

29.0 

43,584 

on  qco 

<5U  ,  OOU 

Iowa 

24.0 

28.0 

31.0 

8,498 

.  OA 

Mo . 

19.3 

19.0 

21.0 

2,685 

i,4b3 

1  ,10ffc 

N.Dak. 

19,5 

24.0 

IP. 5 

37,965 

r~  r?  pj 

53,760 

4U , oUU 

S.Dak, 

17.9 

25a0 

22.5 

31,030 

^0  195 

Nebr. 

17.5 

22.0 

21.0 

20,871 

11,529 

Kans. 

14.5 

17.5 

17.0 

11,590 

Pi  700 

5,151 

Del. 

29.9 

30.0 

31.0 

132 

^oo 

310 

Md.    ■  . 

28.9 

29,5 

33.5 

1,690 

1    Q1  P 

2,312 

Va. 

25.5 

27.0 

32.0 

1,647 

2,176 

W.Va. 

24.8 

25.5 

28.0 

210 

196 

N.C. 

21.8 

21.0 

25.5 

525 

q  /  n 

816 

s.c. 

17.5 

18.5 

22.0 

128 

lob 

220 

G-a. 

I./  17.9 

19.0 

21.5 

1/  126 

1  rl 

172 

Ky. 

22.9 

22.5 

25,0 

1,419 

JL  ,  1  fU 

1,300 

Term,  ■ 

18,8 

18.0 

20.0 

1 , 234 

T  rino 
1  ,  ftiO 

1,640 

Ala. 

— 

19.0 

18.0 

114 

90 

Miss* 

— 

26.0 

28.0 

'7  T  O 

140 

Ark. 

15.7 

17.0 

18.0 

142 

no 

J.  J.  9 

tor 

Okla, 

16.0 

15.5 

16.0 

5,209 

2,108 

1,520 

Tex. 

17.7 

14.5 

16.0 

4,166 

3,857 

3,616 

Mont . 

25.0 

23.0 

25.5 

6,998 

15,248 

16,167 

I  dp  ho 

34.6 

37.0 

36.0 

8,515 

11,840 

10,476 

Wyo . 

26.4 

28.5 

28r5 

2,207 

3,106 

3,249 

Colo, 

22.0 

26.5 

23.0 

11,720 

19,551 

13,570 

?0  0 

441 

550 

600 

Ariz. 

32.6 

34.0 

33.0 

1,362 

2,652 

2,706 

Utah 

43.3 

45.0 

43,0 

4,593 

6,750 

5,504 

Nev, 

35.2 

32.0 

33.5 

561 

640 

737 

Wash.. 

35,4 

3b. 0 

39,0 

5,490 

•  5,670 

4,485 

0reg%. 

30.4 

29 . 5 

33.0 

6,005 

6,402 

6,930 

Calif. 

27.5 

28.0 

30.0 

34,147 

41 , 608 

44,580 

U.S. 

22.8 

25.9 

24ft9 

239,598 

263,961 

250,820 

1/    Short-time  average. 
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RYE 


•  .  Yield  p_er_  ac^e 

Production 

•  State 

.  Average 

[Preliminary! 

Average 

:  1945 

[Preliminary 

[  1935-44 

1946-. 

1935-44 

!  1946 

.Dusnei  9 

Thousand  bushels 

N.Y. 

17.4 

18.5 

18,0 

351 

259 

198 

N.J. 

17.0 

16.0 

I'd.  5 

289 

192 

204 

Pa. 

14.6 

15.5 

16.0 

940 

713 

560 

Ohio 

16.1 

18.0 

18.0 

1,075 

558 

360 

Ind.  ' 

12.8 

12.5 

14.0 

1,642 

1,112 

396 

111. 

12,6 

12.5 

12.5 

1,008 

588 

475 

Mich.  • 

13.0 

15.0 

14.5 

1,362 

900 

740 

Vis. 

11.7 

13.0  ' 

13.0 

2,504 

1,261 

1,027 

Minn. 

14.0 

16.5  " 

"14.0 

5,102 

1,815 

1,764 

I  owa 

15.4 

14c5 

18.5 

1,147 

174 

185 

Mo. 

11,7 

11.0 

'13,0 

550 

660 

585 

N.Dak, 

11.5 

15.5 

11.0 

8,467 

2,418 

2,574 

S.Dak. 

12.1 

15.5 

11.5 

7,194 

4,495 

2,829 

Nehr. 

11.1 

13.0 

11.5 

4,169 

4,472 

3,048 

Kans. 

10.8 

10.5 

11.0 

888 

788 

■  748  ' 

Del. 

13.3 

13.5  ■ 

13.0 

128 

216 

182 

Md0 

13.8 

13.5 

12.5 

242 

270 

238 

Va. 

12.2 

14.0 

14.5 

525 

462 

450  ' 

W.Va. 

11.8 

13.5 

13.0 

76 

54 

39 

N.C. 

9.0 

10.0 

11,0 

446 

olO 

253 

s.c. 

8*6 

8.5  ' 

•  9,0 

159 

212 

180 

Ga. 

7.2 

8.5  ' 

•9,0 

151 

±.5o 

lUo 

Ky. 

11.8 

12.5 

14,0 

226 

550 

560 

Tenn. 

9.2 

9.0 

9,5 

365 

324 

285 

Okla, 

8.6 

9.5 

8,0 

827 

1,064 

640 

Tex. 

10.7 

9.0 

10,0 

162 

243 

100 

Mont . 

11.7 

11.0 

13,0 

473 

297 

364 

Idaho 

14.0 

13.0 

14,0 

97 

91 

84 

Wvo 

8.2 

8.5 

11,0 

■Lie, 

51 

77 

Colo. 

9.0 

12.0 

§i§ 

617 

780 

612 

IT.Mex. 

10.6 

8.0 

9S§ 

81 

32 

•38 

Utah 

9.7 

11.0 

■:■  ioi© 

46 

77 

90 

Wash. 

11.7 

I2c5 

13,0 

249 

188 

156 

Oreg. 

13.8 

i4,0 

14.5 

498 

462 

551 

Calif. 

12.6 

13.0 

13  ;c 

116 

130 

•130  ' 

U.S. 

12.2 

13.3 

l-'.I 

42,356 

26,354 

21*410  _ 

RICE 


:          Yield  per 

acre  I 

,  Production 

: Stocks  on 

farms  Aug ,1 J 

State 

.Average 
| 1935-44 

t  • 
I  • 

:  1945  : 

Indicated! 
Aug.  1 .  < 
1946  ! 

(Average.    ,1QA5  . 
1935-44. 

»                           •  • 

Indicated'.  * 
.Average. 

AUg.    1,  "TQ^c: 

1946  : 

• 

1945  i  1946 

Bushels 

Thousand  bus 

hols 

Thousand  bushels 

Ark. 

'50.6 

52.0 

43.0 

10,331  14,612 

15,360 

.  23 

15  15- 

La. 

40.2 

39.5 

38.0 

20,670  23.028 

21,508 

70 

21      .  23 

Tex, 

48.7 

45.0 

41.0 

13,926  18.000 

16,400 

17 

17  18: 

Calif. 

67.6 

60.0 

63.0 

10,331  14,520 

15,561 

U.S.. 

47.6 

46.6 

44.9 

55,257  70,160 

6c, 829 

110 

53  a_6 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  Or  AGRICULTURE 
QROp   Report  'bureau  ok  aoricultuhai..  cco^omios  Washington,  D.  C, 


as  of  "~ 
August  lt  1946... 

tiiHiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiriiitifMiii,'iiiiniiMti 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


lMHMM(ilHHIMfllflllfMIIIIMII>MMMlflllMIIIHIIHIMlHlMllMUMl|MM|l^^ 


State 


Har 


Acreage 


ves 

^fg  :  1945 
1935-44  : 


'  Tor' 


,  Average 
1946  j1***-*4 


BOCICWHEAT 
1945 


Ti:d"icn.Ted"  |. 

.  ..  Average 
Aup.  1,  :1935_44 

1946  : 


Production'"*  '  ~  ~ 

":  liidica  ",  ;.d 
1945    :    Aug,  2, 
t     1946  .  ■ 


Thousand  acre; 

Bushels 

mou 

sand  bu 

oi  L(  IS 

Ma  ine 

8 

6 

6 

15.5 

15.5 

— 

18  cO 

124 

93 

108 . 

Vt. 

1 

1 

1 

19.5 

18.0 

19.0 

24 

18 

19 

N.Y. 

138 

98 

103 

17.3 

15.5 

18.0 

2,375 

1, 

519- 

1,854 

Pa, 

127 

109 

117 

18.8 

18.5 

19.5 

2,365 

2 
w» 

016 

-   ,  t  ■V  i-i 

Ohio 

15 

17 

IS 

17.4 

13.0 

10.0 

269 

306 

324 

Ixsd. 

12 

20 

9 

13.6 

13.5 

14,0 

158 

270 

136 

111. 

5 

15 

5 

1  c  o 

.  .-U.  i-» 

15.0 

16.0 

76 

225 

80 

Mich. 

27 

30 

34 

15.2 

14.0 

16.0 

416 

420 

544 

Wis. 

15 

19 

20 

13.6 

15,5 

15,0 

208 

294 

300 

Minn* 

25 

45 

40 

12.2 

14.0 

15.0 

320 

630 

600. 

Iowa 

4 

7 

4 

•  14.3 

14.0 

16.0 

67 

98 

64 

Mo. 

1 

1 

1 

11.2 

12.0 

13.0 

11 

12 

13 

H.Dok. 

5 

7 

C 
«-> 

10.8 

16.0 

16.0 

52 

112 

CO 

S.Dak. 

3 

-3 

5 

10.4 

13.0 

13,0 

31 

39 

65 

Md. 

5 

« 

5 

19.4 

23.5 

20.0 

103 

143 

lrO 

Va. 

9 

6 

6 

15.  2 

17.0 

17.0 

•  132 

102 

102 

W.Va. 

14 

8 

7 

17.6 

21.5 

19 . 5 

248 

172 

136 

11.  C 

4 

4 

15.0 

16.0 

17.0 

64 

64 

68 

Ky. 

2 

2 

2 

11.6 

13*0 

14.0 

24 

26 

28 

Tenn. 

2 

9 

1C 

13.3 

16.0 

15.5 

54 

144 

155 

U.S. 

424 

~  4is 

402 

T6.3 

re.  2 

17.5 

_  '7*13"8  . 

6^701 

7,043 

HOPS 


Production 


State 

Average  1 

;  1935-44  ; 

•  • 

1945 

: Indicated 
:    Aug.  1, 
:  1946 

1  Aver ape 
1935-44  \ 

1945  : 

Iridic  •.  .ted 
Aug,-  1, 
1916 

Pounds 

Thous 

and  pound 

s 

Wash. 

1,304 

1,325 

1,660 

11,499 

21,352 

22,134 

Oreg. 

871 

1,  025 

1,050 

17,719 

20,390 

21,000 

Calif. 

1, 441 

1,580 

1,700 

'■  10,413 

14,  378 

15,470 

U.  Sw 

1,168 

1,379 

1,429 

39,631 

.  56,128 

53 , 604 

l/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  sonc  quantities  not 
available  for  marketing  because  of  economic  conditions  and  the  marketing 
agreement  allotments. 
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TAME  KAY 


:  Yield 

■npv  x5r*TP 

w  x       c  VC  1  O 

State 

)  Average 
■  1935-44 

. indicated.  ; 
:    Aug.  1,  : 

Average 
1935-44 

•    ♦  • 

I     1945  • 

indicated 
Aug.  1, 

i      1946  i 

•  • 

1946 

ions 

Thousand  tons 

Maine 

0.90 

1.07 

0.90 

806 

914  ■ 

758 

N.H. 

1.12 

1.24 

1.20 

335 

416 

403 

vt. 

1.22 

1.36 

1.30 

1,081 

1,200 

1,128 

Mass. 

1.42 

1  .66 

1.  60 

497 

576 

•  555 

R.I. 

1.31 

1.46 

1.40 

46 

•  51 

48 

Conn. 

1.41 

1.53 

1.50 

394 

434 

420 

N.Y. 

1.37 

1.60 

1.50 

5,345 

6,316 

5,829 

K.J. 

1.54 

1.72 

lo70 

349 

405 

394 

Pa. 

1.36 

1.54 

1.45 

3,103 

3,444 

3,216 

Ohio 

1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

3,410 

3,473 

3,558 

Ind. 

1.32 

1.45 

1.35 

2,570 

2,752 

2,665 

111. 

1.33 

1.49 

1*40 

3,653 

3,655 

3,478 

Mich. 

1.37 

1.46 

1.25 

3,564 

3,846 

3,244 

Wis. 

1.68 

1.90 

1.47 

5,239 

7,564 

5,733 

Minn. 

1.61 

1.71 

1.60 

4,695 

4,812 

4,584 

Iowa 

1.57 

1*78 

1.  65 

5,234 

5,644 

5,173 

Mo. 

1.08 

1.16 

1.15 

3,114 

3,747 

3,639 

N.Dak. 

1.20 

1.36 

1.05 

1,189 

1,094 

815 

S.Dak. 

1.11 

1.50 

1.15 

814 

848 

624 

Nebr. 

1.44 

1.97 

1.50 

1,587 

2,220 

1,720 

Kans. 

1.60 

1.92 

1.60 

1,394 

1,951 

1,541 

Del. 

1.28 

1.42 

1.40 

88 

108 

109 

Md. 

1.26 

1.35 

1.40 

510 

588 

622 

Va. 

1.07 

1.21 

1.25 

1 , 283 

1,711 

1,772 

W.Va. 

1.12 

1.26 

1.25 

794 

1,002 

995 

N.C. 

.93 

.99 

1.00 

1,038 

1,281 

1,270 

s.c. 

.72 

.85 

.65 

432 

508 

500 

Ga. 

.55 

.56 

.55 

671 

815 

315 

Ha. 

.54 

.52 

.52 

60 

65 

62 

Ky. 

1.15 

1.35 

1.35 

1,716 

2,502 

2,364 

Tenn. 

1.05 

1.23 

1.30 

1,998 

2,658 

2,660 

Ala. 

.73 

.76 

.75 

719 

781 

693 

Mi  ss. 

1.18 

1.32 

1.35 

977 

1,099 

1,035 

Ark. 

1.04 

1.15 

1.15 

1,139 

1,404 

1,398 

La. 

1.20 

1.40 

1.35 

360 

405 

383 

Okla. 

1.24 

1.43 

1.25 

1,007 

1,362 

1,154 

Tex. 

.99 

.94 

.95 

1,187 

1,344 

1,316 

Mont. 

1.36 

1.43 

1.40 

1,604 

1,862 

1,760 

Idaho 

2.16 

2.12 

2.13 

2,197 

2,103 

2,098 

Wyo. 

1.38 

1.41 

1.35 

736 

788 

764 

X  »  DO 

X*  oo 

1  726 

1,818 

1  ^4? 
x  ,  «j*±o 

N.Mex. 

2.16 

2.15 

2.20 

378 

438 

414 

Ari  z , 

2.40 

2.60 

2.40 

569 

799 

746 

Utah 

2.09 

2.20 

2.02 

1,050 

1,106 

1,030 

Nev. 

2.06 

2.05 

2.00 

375 

369 

346 

Wash. 

1.92 

2.09 

2.  10 

1,763 

2,001 

1,928 

Oreg. 

1.85 

1.95 

1.90 

1,601 

1,651 

1,548 

Calif. 

2.88 

2.95 

2.  95 

4,756 

5,645 

5,549 

U.S. 

1.38 

1.53 

1.43 

80,254 

91^573 

84,448 
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i  <  1 1  tt      I  'i  >  1 1  M    1 11  I  I  m  ■  ■  M  1 1  ■      I   U  I  I  '  I  r<  U  I  I    I  '    1  I  M  ■ 


CROP  REPORTING  E3Q.ARQ , 

(t»M»fili^iiiiitHiillirititi'tlMtn«i'iHiitiiirirtli 

/JjFALFA- IJA.Y  1/  ■ 


M  M  •  U  '  i  >l  M    I'Mii  I    I  1(1  I  I  H  M  I  I  ■  I  I  t<  I  III  Hi  Mil  ■  1 1  I.  J  III  'I  n  ,    I  M  II  I  rll 


State. 


V"         ~  Tie lH"  per  acre 


|  Average  1 
::  1935-44  ; 


1945 


"Production 


Average 
1935-44 


1945 


: Indicated 
:  Au£.  1, 

:  1.946 


Tons'  ' 

Thousand  tons 

1  AP 

X.  IVJ 

X  •  'iU 

Q 
O 

O 

o 

o 

o 

X.  X)  c 

.  xo 

1    QR  . 
X.  Ji)  * 

.7 

1 1- 
lx 

in. 

XV 

V  0  f 

9  OQ 

9  9n 

oo 

AA. 

/  R 

4  b 

Mr;  ^  <5  - 

2.1P, 

o.  GO' 

2  ^R 

OR 

A  9 

A9 

P  T 
i\  •  x  * 

'9  97 

c  »  C.  f 

9  PR 
o  >  <jO 

9  "^O 

9 

9 

c 

•9 

O  ayiia 
\j  J1U.X  . 

*^  /A 
<C  .  _:0 

c  •  ou 

9 

c  .  uo     »  ■ 

79 

'7  P. 
I  O 

IT  Y 

X  a  JU 

x.  y  o 

1  QR 

X.  C/O 

(  Oo 

O  o0 

77P 

T\T  J 
iv.  u  e 

9    1  9 
£  •  Xc 

9    9  CX 

9  90 

no 
Ho 

1 

lb4 

1 

xoo 

TV 

rtt. 

i  on 
x.  yu 

x*  yo 

X.  JU 

480 

c  ^  X 

oo4 

ouu 

unio- 

1  QA 

x.  y4 

i  on 

x.  yu. 

O  AC 

O  A  O 

898 

AAA 

y0o 

o  <7  r*t 

879 

ma. 

1  OO 

X.  oo 

1.  85 

QA/ 

804 

one 

788 

Til 

9    ~\  P 

c  .  xo 

9  /in 

C  o  'xU  . 

6  «  O  0 

1  AC/ 

X,  U04 

1    oo  o 
1,  cov- 

1,097 

lvixcn. 

X»  Do 

X  •  DL) 

X.  40 

1,  8  yo 

1  77A 

1,  /  rJ- 

1,  443 

vv  is  >  . 

c»  Xo 

9  cn 

i.  OO 

9     9  O  C 

2,  2bo 

9   i  m 
2,  101 

1,326 

Minn* 

1  CiR 
X.  Jb 

l.yo 

2,  080 

i    ri  n  "7 

1,  yyo 

T      n  ALT 

1,  895 

I  owa 

£.  cl 

9     /I  C 

2.45 

O     A*?  17 

c,Oo  / 

l,  yjy 

T      f-  rr  o 

1,  558  • 

MO. 

C«  00 

9  CA 

C  .ou 

9    C  rz 
C  .  DO 

C  9  *Z 

o2o 

O  9  9 
Ode 

•7  A  9 

/92 

7\T  Tin  V 
J.\i  •  iJu.K!« 

1     7  9 

X.  O0 • 

1     9  C 

T  0*7 

Xo/ 

9  Q  1 

col 

9  1C 

21b 

<5  DoV 
O  f  JJuiv  « 

1  9(5 
X*  £U 

X.  /U 

t    9  n 

064 

C  CI 

001 

oyc 

i  r<n 
x«  ou 

xo 

1  CA 

X  »oU 

1  OAO 

x,  262 

1     O  "S  "2 

i,  yoo- 

1      >l  ^^7 

1,  4b  / 

Kans  . 

1  VP 
X*  1  o 

9  t  r> 

o  .  XU 

i«  ro 

1     1  AC 

If  100 

1     A  7A 

1,  b  /  U- 

l,  2  /  y 

9  17 

£»  x  / 

9 

9  /in 
<±U 

i  n 
10 

1  /I 

14- 

1  o 
12 

MA 

1  QA 

x*  yo 

9  in 

.  XU 

9  nc 
is .  U0 

/  * 

07 

o  o 

88 

Vn  - 

V  Urf 

1  Oft 

X.  N/tJ 

9  ^n 
c  .  ou 

9   /  n 
<o.  4U 

1 1  ri. 
llo 

1  OR 

iyb  • 

'"i  9  1 

221 

xfir  Vo 

i  «  Jo 

9     1  C 

Xo 

2.  10 

71 

11C 

lib 

T  nn 

109 

i'J  •  b  • 

1  OA 

x»  y<± 

9  on 

9     B  A 

2.  00 

14 

9  9 

22- 

28 

o  •  b. 

X.  04 

1.  /0 

"1  OA 

X,  80 

o 

4 

4 

fin 

1     Q  9 
l.OC 

9  K 

XO 

i  an 

x.yu 

9 

11 

T  A 
10 

1     O  9 

1.82 

9  OA 

9  in 
c  •  lu 

olO 

C  A  O 

008 

510 

i  enn. 

1.  oo 

c»  CO 

9  on 

137 

O0O- 

obb 

Ala. 

1  IO 
X«  -xt5 

1.  00  • 

1 

li  /  o 

o 
O 

1  9 

l<i 

1  9 

12 

Mis  s. 

9    9  0 

149 

1  17  O 

172 

1  B7 

lo  / 

f.  vi  V 

0     9  A 

9  9n 
.i.  2U 

1^9 

1/2 

1  oi 

xyi 

O  AO 

202 

liU. 

9  19 
X<0 

9  /n 

^.  'xU 

9  on 
c  .  cU 

58 

62 

C7 

0/ 

Okla. 

1.90 

2.25 

1.95 

498 

790 

622 

Tex. 

2.46 

2.05 

2,65 

292 

374 

400 

Mont  • 

1.62 

1.65 

1.60 

1,  004 

1, 158 

1,123  • 

Idaho 

2.41 

2.35 

2.35 

1,885 

1,795 

1,795 

Wyo. 

1.67 

1.70. 

1.60 

530 

517 

491 

Colo. 

2 .00 

2.05. 

1.85 

1,271 

1, 308 . 

1,110 

N.Mex. 

2.62 

2.60 

2.60 

314 

369 

554 

Ariz. 

2.63 

2.80. 

2.60 

439 

650  ! 

603  . 

Utah 

2.17 

2.30 

2.10  . 

971 

1, 007 • 

920  ••• 

Nov. 

2.35 

2.50 

2.40 

306 

282. 

257  • 

Wash* 

2.44 

2.60. 

2.65  . 

713 

866. 

882 

Orep> 

0  cyi 
o  .  0 

2.60 

2.55 

715 

676. 

643 

Calif. 

4.27 

4.20 

4.40 

3, 431 

4,  171. 

4, 237  ■ 

U.S. 

2.10 

2.27 

2.14 

29,886 

33,67l'_ 

29,910  , 

■j/  Included  in  tame  bay. 
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 ihii'miim.ii.  i  ii... iii. ii  ii. 1. 111. .I,  „  ,  ,  ,  1 1  ,  ,„„  luiinnmiMiiiii  mum 


CL0VSH 

Al'TD  TIMOTHY 

ItAY  1/ 

. 

_Yiei.d_4.;or_ac_re  

_  Pro_diictio_n_ 

—  —  —  —  _ 

—  —  —  _  _ 

State 

a 
» 

Average 

: 

*  i  no  1  o u i ! o  • 

Averages 

*  • 

•  • 

Indicated 

» 

1935-44 

•    ""tig.    1,  • 

1935-44 

:      1945  :  • 

Aug.  1 , 

I 

;     iq^c  j 

9  • 

•  V 

x  ons 

Thousand  tons 

Mfine 

1.00 

1.15 

1.00 

473 

557 

474 

N.H. 

1.24 

1.35 

1.30 

211 

244 

2-10 

vt. 

1.150 

1.45 

1.40 

739 

780 

746 

Mass* 

1.56 

1,78 

1,75 

333 

377 

374 

R.I. 

1.44 

1.50 

1,50 

24 

26 

26 

Conn. 

1.48 

1„50 

1,55 

209 

220 

|.Y. 

1.37 

1.65 

1.50 

3,928 

4,719 

4,290 

IT.  J. 

1.34 

1.50 

1.55 

162  ■ 

.  171 

194 

la. 

1,30 

1.50 

1.45 

2,380 

2,624 

.  2,561 

Ohio 

1.26 

1,40 

1,40 

2,085 

2,321 

2,434 

Ind. 

1.14 

1,30 

1,20 

1 ,064 

1,294 

1,459 

111. 

1.21 

1.40 

1.25 

•  1,319 

1,546 

1 , 615 

Mich, 

1.22 

1.40 

.  1.15 

•  1,437 

1,897 

1,651 

Wis. 

1,52 

1.75 

1.40 

3,418 

5,101 

4,203 

Minn, 

1.40 

1.60 

1.40 

1,167 

1,949 

1,807 

Iowa 

1.27 

1,55 

1.45 

•  2,248 

5,450 

3,486 

Mo. 

,90 

1.00 

1,05 

936 

1,022 

1,213 

K.Dak. 

1.18 

1.25 

1,00 

7 

8 

6 

S.Dak. 

1.00 

1.30 

,90 

11 

20 

18 

ITebr, 

1.09 

1.45 

1,20 

14 

,  38 

43 

Kans, 

1.14 

1.30 

1,25 

30  . 

52 

64 

Del. 

1.24 

1.40 

1,40 

44 

42 

42 

Md. 

1.16 

1.25 

1.35 

332 

365 

406 

Va. 

1,12 

1.30 

1.40 

462 

.  567 

629 

w.v.->. 

1.10 

1.25 

1.25 

408  . 

.  542 

543 

11.  G. 

.95 

1.00 

1,10 

56 

66 

73 

Ga. 

.65 

.90 

.90 

4 

4 

4 

Pv  • 

1.03 

1.30 

i  nr 
1 ,  dU 

318 

511 

564 

Tcnn. 

1.04 

1.30 

1,25 

130- 

.  259 

249 

Ala. 

.80 

.85 

.90 

4 

4 

4 

Kis^, 

1.16 

1.25 

1,35 

1 

( 

Q 

8 

Ark. 

.93 

1.15 

1.10 

18- 

2S 

28 

Lr. 

1.00 

1*05 

It  10 

10 

16 

16 

Mont , 

1,46 

1.60 

1,40 

252 

346 

297 

Idaho 

1.43 

1  ,  W 

173 

158 

157 

Wyo, 

1.24 

1.30 

1.25 

122 

136 

135 

Colo, 

1.48 

1.40 

1.35 

223 

256 

252 

.Hex, 

1.30 

1.40 

1.10 

10 

17 

Utah 

1  6? 

1.80 

1.60 

34 

43 

54 

Nov. 

1.44 

1.30 

1.30 

34 

44 

44 

Wash. 

2.10 

2.15 

2.15 

405 

419 

398 

Oreg, 

1.74 

1.85 

1.35 

132 

178 

195 

Calif, 

1,81 

1.90 

1.75 

64 

66. 

61 

i.I. 

1,29 

1.49 

1.35 

25,540 

•32j_592  ■ 

31,366 

1/  Included 

in  tsae 

hay;  excludes 

sweetclover 

and  lesped 

jza. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP   REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C 

•     as  of 

Ankust"-  I/'i946f' 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


llllMflllllllltllllllfllltlflllllltttllll.llllltllltHtflllllUlMll 


August  9.  1946  

3:00  p.m.  (E.s.ya 

HIM  I  Ml  III  (It  1 1  Mil  If  UK  lllllfaitltlMlMtlMMIIMMMIMflllMIIIMIIIIIMIIIIMIIIIIMIII'IIIMMIHIIIIIIIMIIIMIIMMIIIM'IMIill.'II.MIi 


WILD  HAT 


PASTURE 


State 


:  j  Yield  per  acre__        _:_      _  Prodyption 
:jndicatedi 
1945  :  Aug.  1. 


.  Ave  rage. 
1935-44! 


194S 


.Average. 
!  1935*44' 


1945 


Indicated 
Aug.  1, 
1946  1 


_C£nditi£n_Au£ust_  1 

"Average" 
'l935-44J 


.1945  :  1946 


Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Percent 

j.  uu_  no 

v  .  y  o 

i  no. 

X  •  \J\J 

1  aa 
l.UU 

7 

5 

o 

oa 

JO 

AA 

bo 

AT  TT 

on 

o  e; 

OK 

.  do 

7 

6 

0 

o  o 
oc 

y  o 

71 

VTj. 

oa 

1     1  A 
1 .  xU 

1  ar 
x.  Uo 

8 

7 

1  o 

QQ 

pn 
ou 

Ma,ss. 

»yo 

i  oa 
1.2U 

1  AA 

X.  uu 

10 

12 

1A 

10 

(  I 

no 

yy 

A7 

T3  T 

o  a 

,yu 

i   a  a 
1  .00 

i  on 

1 

1 

i 

X 

72 

■70 

/y 

67 

Conn, 

1  AD 

1,0  / 

1.15 

1,  10 

9  ' 

7 

ry 
f 

ry 

y4t 

79 

TJ  V 
W,  I. 

.95 

1    a  a 

1,00 

1.00 

53  ' 

39 

^tD 

lit 

oc 

y  o 

03 

N.J. 

±#2o 

1      1  A 

1.10 

1.40 

20 

15 

DO 

OA 

01 
01 

Pa. 

.92 

n     a  a 

1.00 

1.  05 

15 

19 

CAJ 

7o 

o  o 

CO 

OO, 

Ohio 

.81 

.90 

.  90 

5 

4 

A 

7b 

c-y 

PQ 

oy 

Ind. 

.93 

1.00 

1.05 

5  • 

5 

73 

93 

84 

111. 

.87 

1.05 

.95' 

19 

12 

10 

75 

oo 

y2 

06 

Mich. 

.90 

.95 

•  85 

25 

14 

13 

xu 

73 

*  87 

65 

Wis. 

1.1S 

1.20 

1.25 

209 

.  113 

69 

74 

yi 

73 

Minn. 

1.08 

1.15 

1.10 

1,530 

1,478 

1,305 

76 

Ol 

(04 

Iowa 

1.16 

1.30 

1.20 

157 

130 

100 

79 

98 

94 

Mo. 

1.10 

1.25 

1.00 

165  ' 

1S3 

135 

70 

92 

73 

N.Dak. 

.85 

.95 

•  75 

1,509  • 

2,055 

1, 622 

72 

OA 

yu 

•  J. 

S.Dak. 

.66 

.75 

.  65 

1,385  ' 

2,202 

1, 908 

CO 

OT 

yx 

AA 

00 . 

Uehr, 

.71 

.60 

•  55 

1,928  .' 

2,635 

2,141 

o± 

o  o 

y2 

.76 

Kane. 

1.03 

1.20 

•  85 

644.  ' 

718 

'  493 

yi 

.60 

Del. 

1.04 

1.10 

1.15 

1 

1 

1 

75 

101 

92 

Md„ 

.88 

1.00 

t    a  a 

1.  00 

3  * 

2 

2 

ait 
(O- 

JO 

79 

va. 

.62 

i    a  a 

1,00 

1*  UU 

10 

15 

15 

QO 

y«? 

W.  va. 

.84 

a  a 

.  90 

a  a 

•  90 

20 

18 

16 

OX . 

AO 
Oc 

.  00 . 

N.C . 

1»U7 

1      T  A 

1 . 10 

1*20 

20 

19 

iy 

po 

o  ^ 

pp 

CO  , 

s.c. 

♦  60 

.  90 

T     A  A 

1,  00 

8  ' 

7 

8 

Ow 

pn 

p  _ 

u-a. 

.84 

.90 

o  c 

•  8o 

22  '. 

25 

24 

(O. 

>  u 

PI 
ox 

i  la. 

i  ■  ■ 

RA 

PA 

PA 
OO 

T/-__ 

.87 

1.00 

1.00 

20 

23 

do 

r  O. 

^x 

Tenn. 

•  ?  y 

.yo 

1. 00 

29 

33 

(  O. 

«A 

PA 

•"•la. 

.80 

.85 

r\  A 

.90 

32  ' 

35 

77 

PP 

o<s 

PQ 
oy 

Miss.. 

.90 

1.15 

1. 15 

50 

86 

y4 

f  o 

Pfi 

QP 

Ark. 

1.01 

1.10 

T     1  A 

1.  10 

168 

207 

217 

70 

PA 
o  o 

La. 

1 .16 

1.30 

l.ob 

25 

56 

7Q 
03 

7Q 

0  f 

90 

Al»  1  ^ 

1  •  oO 

1#  10 

443 

515 

R  /I  1 

o<tx 

66 

07 

63 

Tex. 

1.04 

1.C5 

1,05 

222 

223 

223 

75 

77 

65 

Mont . 

.87 

.95 

•  00 

560 

625 

537 

77 

80 

00 

Idaho  • 

1.14 

1.25 

1, 10 

140  ' 

155 

134 

65 

91 

00 

Wyo  . 

.82 

.75 

•  85 

338  ' 

316 

348 

60 

94 

09 

Colo. 

.97 

1.00 

•  85 

364 

307 

316 

73 

07 

75 

N.Mex. 

.76 

.70 

.40 

15  ' 

13 

7 

73 

56 

'  40 

Ariz, 

.08 

.90 

.70 

4  ' 

3 

2 

78 

82 

72 

Utah 

1*20' 

■  1.00 

1.10 

84  ' 

72 

79 

77 

02  • 

72 

Hov. 

1.04 

1.00 

1.00 

226 

230 

242 

90 

89  • 

'85 

Wash. 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

52 

58 

56 

76 

76 

91 

Oreg, 

1.06 

1.10 

1.05 

241 

276 

255 

78 

81 

06 

Calif._ 

 1.30  _ 

_  1.35_ 

_1._20_ 

_232_  _ 

.  232  _ 

206 

_81 

_70  _ 

_75_ 

U.S. 

.88  ' 

.93 

"'.81 

"  11,051 

13,376  " 

11^90 

74 

80  ' 

70  ~ 
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FLAXSEED  .. 


_Yi_eld_jp£r_acr£  _  :  ProducJ;ij}n 


State 

Average  ! 
|     1935-44  J 

«  indicated 

"    Average  * 

ly^o 

Aug .    1 , 

•  t  n  a  c 

•  iy4o 

1     1935-44  5 
•  * 

1  OA  ^  1 

• 
• 

AUg.    1 , 

•Bushels  • 

(Til  

ihon 

jand  bu;;hols 

TIT 
111. 

1/ 

12.8 

14.0  • 

13.0 

1/  169 

42 

2G 

lwi  L  U 11 . 

8.5 

o.U 

'  9.5 

DO  . 

66 

n  1  S  . 

ir.i 

12.0 

'  13,0 

90 

O  A 

84 

65 

■l.Llill, 

9.2 

11 .0 

"  10.0 

10 ,01c . 

11 , J13 

8,660 

-UWd 

10.0 

12,5 

-12.5  - 

.1,5  f2 

1  |  d  1  D 

612  .  . 

5.6 

A  C 

4,5 

6,5 

—    A  O 

Ob 

1J  T)i»lr 

- 

5.9 

D  A 

6.5 

5,0b  r 

l<5,«54o 

5,26-5. 

S .  Dak« 

<  .5 

ii  n 

1  tt4fi 

4  928 

o,  lob 

'  Jr. 

u. 

7.5 

9.0 

9.0 

26 

18 

18 

Kan  s . 

if 

6.6 

..  5.7 

7.0. 

372 

695 

770  ' 

Ofclav 

7.4 

2.5 

5.0 

1/  119 

40 

20 

Hx. 

1/ 

•  8.7 

8.0 

6.5 

1/  206 

504 

494 

M:-nt". 

5.6 

4.3 

6. 0 

1,076 

1,410 

336 

■1/ 

4.5 

5.0 

5.0 

3 

10 

5 

A  ri  z . 

1/ 

22.2 

.  23.0 

22.0 

'    1/  339 

391 

308 

Wash. 

11.0 

12.0 

11 

12" 

Ors'g. 

11.1 

11.0 

13.0 

34 

11 

C  ■  "__f. 

16.8 

17.0 

20.0 

2,132 

1,921 

2,  040 

U.o, 

G.3 

9.4  • 

8.9 

23,426 

36,688 

21^928 

1/  Short 

-time 

average. 

SORGHUMS  FOR  GRAIN 


State' r-  -  - 


Acreage 

Har  vo's  j_ed 
Average: 
1935-<4; 


For  : 

1945  •'narvest> 


1946 
Thousand  acres 


_iiej 

Average * 
1935-44 ; 


d_jpe_r_acro_  : 

;  Indicated: 
1945  :  Aug.  1,  : 
_:_  1946  : 

Bushels 


Average 
1935-44 


Production   

:  :  Indicated 

:     1D45    :  Aug.  1, 
_:_  :  _1946 

Thousand  bushels 


111. 

2 

1 

1 

25.6 

29.0 

30.0 

46 

29  " 

30 

I  ov:a 

4 

1 

1 

-21.5 

20.0 

22.0 

79 

20 

22 

Mo. 

G3 

29 

45 

17.1 

15.0 

20.0 

1,122 

435 

900 

N.Dak. 

1 

1 

.12.1) 

11.5 

12 

12 

S.Dalc. 

113 

47 

52 

9.9 

11.-5 

14.0 

1,228 

"  540 

728 

Nebr. 

161 

44 

59 

12,4 

16.8 

17.5 

'2,007 

.740 

682 

Karis. 

1,100 

1,079 

1,036 

12.8 

15.4 

12.0 

16,297 

16,632 

12,432 

N.C. 

2 

1 

25.0 

30.0 

50 

30 

Ark. 

11 

12 

13 

13.6 

12.0 

18.0 

149 

216 

234 

La. 

2 

2 

1 

16.0 

20.0 

18.0 

33 

40 

18 

Okla. 

742 

616 

599 

10,6 

11.9 

10.0 

6,129 

7,371 

5,990 

Tex. 

2, 835 

4,069 

3,662 

16.  C 

15.0 

14.0 

47,179 

60,921 

51,268 

Colo. 

153 

185 

150 

10.5 

14.9 

13. 0 

1,740 

2,759 

1,950 

NcMex, 

204 

84 

-  75 

12.7 

6.0 

8.0 

2,769 

504 

600 

Ari  •; , 

32 

55 

58 

30.9 

33.0 

34.0 

1,007 

1~,815 

1,972 

Calif, 

134 

95 

107 

35.2 

37.0 

Z7.0 

4,741 

3,515 

5,  959 

U.S. 

5X556 

6,324 

5,841 

14.9 

15.1 

13.8 

86,543 

95,5  J9 

80,827 
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(AliriailHllMHlllMHllllllllffllllMlttlllllMUl 

SOYBEANS 


■  IIIIMIIMIIMMI 


•  MHitMMf  Hint  iMf-t-WH  >ti ,, 


SOYBEANS  FOR  BEANS 


X  C_ondi.fci.OD.  Au_^us_t__l_ 

State    :  Average      :  : 
: .  1935-44     :  _  *9f5__  : 

•Percent 


1946 


i  Product  ion 

Average  t 


1945        5  Indicated 
1935-44  !A_-U£._1A  1946 


Thousand  "bushels 


N.Y. 

80 

78 

87 

«•«■»  • 

mmm. 

N.J. 

83 

90 

89 





Pa. 

85 

86 

88 

— 

«"►—' 



Ohio 

82 

87 

87  1 

:  11,999 

20,072 

18,620 

Ind. 

80 

86 

89 

13,973 

27,924 

25,800 

|11. 

82 

79 

93  ! 

44,921 

74,100 

72,542 

Mich. 

81 

.  '87 

82  ! 

1  988 

1,952 

1,537 

fris. 

83 

88 

88  ! 

390 

636 

434 

Minn, 

1/  84 

86 

93         - 1 

'  1,424 

6,825 

9,588 

Iowa 

87 

69 

97 

17,448 

34,848 

32,021 

Mo. 

74 

71 

89  1 

3,380 

9,490 

10,336 

N.Dak. 

— 

81 

90  ! 

— 

— 

S.Dak. 

— 

88 

86  ! 

—  wm 

— 

— 

Nebr. 

1/  74 

86 

90  ! 



— 

— 

Kans. 

71 

82 

74  1 

933 

2,740 
— 

1,881 

Del. 

86 

93 

95  ! 

mm. 

— 

Md,  • 

86 

86 

87        -  ! 

— 

JTa. 

82 

91 

90 

746 

1,360 

1,290 

W,Va. 

84 

86 

87  1 



-  G . 

83 

85 

80  ; 

2,010 

2,700 

2,300 

S ,  G . 

75 

80 

si  ; 

— 

mmm. 

— — 

It,*"1 

74 

R4 

76  ' 

80 

84 

91  ' 

444 

054 

884 

^enn, 

76 

78 

86         .  ! 

394 

966 

1,360 

Al  a . 

75 

80 

80  : 

Mi  s  s . 

78 

82 

83  1 

815 

962 

845 

Ark. 

76 

77 

85  ! 

1,484 

3,344 

3,553 

La. . 

:  82 

84 

81  : 

pkla. 

:  69 

79 

68  ! 

1/  72 

90 

68  ' 

0"  bar 

States  — 

2,108 

2,949 

2,932 

tJ,  S. 

81 

33 

90  . 

103,457 

191,722 

186,123 

C0WPEAS 


• 
« 

Condition  August 

1 

:            Condition.  Augugt _Jl 

State 

:  Average 
:  1935-44 

!  1945 
Percent 

5 

: 

1946  ' 

!  "Hate 

J Ave rage 
: 1935-44 

!       1945  ; 

•  • 

Percent 

1946 

N.J. 

85 

93 

76  1 

,0a. 

73 

78, 

75 

Pa. 

1/  30 

81 

84  ! 

,Fla. 

79 

77 

79 

Ind. 

77 

78 

86  ■  1 

-Ky. 

73 

76  . 

90 

111. 

76* 

76 

83  ! 

.  John, 

74 

72  . 

79 

Mo.  . 

74' 

.  70 

79-  ! 

.Ala. 

74 

76 

77 

Kans.. 

73 

80 

67-  : 

-Miss. 

74 

'  79. 

76 

Del.  . 

01 

90 

95  : 

Ark. 

74 

75 

76 

Md. 

86 

88 

93  ! 

tLa. 

75 

80 

72 

Va.  ' 

81 

37 

85  : 

:0kla. 

72 

78 

71 

W.Va. 

82 

83 

92  1 

'.Tex. 

74 

79 

72 

N.C. 

s.c. 

79 
73 

32 
79 

79 
78 

•U.S. 

74 

78 

76 

1_/    Short-time  average. 
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BEANS,  DRY  EDIBLE  l/ 


l  IieiQ. 

per  acre 

:  Production 

State 

i  1 

l 

Indicatedi  t 

t  Indicated 

Average  . 

1945  : 

• 

Au  g.  1 , 

.  Average 

1945 

:    Aug.  1, 

[     1935-44  . 

1946 

,  1935-44  ! 

•  • 

Pounds 

Thousand  bags 

Maine 

1,022 

850 

940 

85 

34 

47 

Vermont 

627 

560 

650 

14 

6 

6 

New  York 

836 

790 

930 

1,  184 

6/9 

1,014 

Michigan 

836 

820 

900 

4,  507 

3,  247 

4,779 

Wisconsin 

538 

560 

575 

20 

6 

6 

Minnesota 

514 

630 

6Qp_  . 

23 

25 

ia 

Total  17.  E. 

833 

812 

9C3 

5,832 

3,997 

5,870 

Uorth  Dakota 

— 

500 

550 

— — 

5 

•6 

Nebraska 

1,  258 

1,500 

1,350 

375 

780 

8.10 

Montana 

1,245 

1,  250 

1,450 

o  o  o 

cod. 

dU<J 

334 

Wyoming 

1,  254 

1,250 

1,400 

819 

1,000 

1,078 

Idaho 

1,484 

1,450 

1,650 

1,828 

1,726 

1,964 

Washington 

3/  1,046 

1,250 

1,150 

29 

50 

461 

Oregon  . 

803 

900 

1,100 

15 

9 

'11 

Total  N.W. 

1,362 

1,381 

1,491 

3,352 

3,770 

4,249 

Texas 

— 

200 

4/~  8 

4/  5 

Colorado 

525 

610 

580 

1, 745 

1,909 

1,450 

TJf^vj  T;Ta "vt  r»n 

344 

150 

200 

726 

238 

Arizona 

466 

560 

500 

58 

78 

70 

Utah 

694 

640 

520 

37 

32 

31 

Total  S.Yf. 

457 

458 

449 

2,573 

2,265 

1,826 

Calif.  Lima 

1,335 

1,213 

1,250 

2, 133 

2,062 

1,912 

Calif.  Other  . 

1,192 

1,052 

1,050 

2,517 

1,484 

1,407 

Total  Calif. 

1,256 

1,140 

1,156 

4,650 

3,546 

3,319 

United  States 

873 

864 

937 

16,408 

13,578 

15,264 

l/  Includes  beans  groiAin  for  seed.  2^  Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned). 
3/  Short-time  average.     4/  Not  including  Blackeye  peas. 


PEAS,  DRY  FIELD  l/ 
I  Yield  per  acre  :  Production 


i  i  Indicatedi  .  <  i  Indicate 

H     :       1945  :  Aug.  1,   :  :       1945       :     Aug.  1, 

_  _:_  :       1946  :  _  _~    _  :  :  .l?4! 

Pounds  .  Thousand  ba/;s  2/ 


Pounds 

Thous 

and  bags  2/ 

Wis. 

768 

800 

800 

54 

16 

8 

N.Dak. 

1,200 

1,000 

108 

90  ■ 

Mont. 

1, 

136 

1,200 

1,200 

341 

2es 

312  ■ 

Idaho  • 

-  1, 

171 

1,150 

.  1,320 

1,  285 

1,760 

2,125 

Wyo. 

1,200 

1,300 

24 

26 

Colo. 

849 

1,000 

900 

168 

320 

216 

Wash. 

1, 

319 

1, 150 

1,560 

2, 425 

2,726 

3,666 

Oreg. 

1, 

354 

950 

1,300 

238 

352 

3/  273 

U.S. 

i 

213 

1, 128 

1,402 

4,580 

5,594 

3/6,716 

1/  In  principal  commercial  producing  States.     Includes  peas.gror/n  for  seed  and 
cannery  peas  harvested  dry.     2/  Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned).     3/  Acres  for 
harvest  decreased  since  July  to  21, 000. acres  in  Oregon  and  479,000  acres  for 
the  United  States. 

-  44  - 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  Or  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report  pureau  0fr  aoricuuural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  reporting  BOARD  August  9 .  1946 

JtoiaL.3L*_3L946   3;~00  P.M.  (E. S.T.I 
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PZANTJTS 


!  AcreagejJ 

• 
• 

Yield 

per 

acre  : 

Production 

State 

!_  ^aivesieji  :    For  :. 

♦  a          ,           .i.        a.  .Average.. 

•  Average:             .harvest.  .•ig«JL«. 

L945 

•  Ind.  : 
JAug.  1/ 

Average  ' 
1935-44  J 

Undicated 
1945      :  Aug.  1, 

! 1935-44! 

  • 

• 

1946  : 

—  m 

m 

:  1946  *• 

• 
• 

1946 

.    Thousand  acres 

Pounds 

Thousand  poimds 

Va. 

148 

161 

161 

1,160 

940 

1,100 

171,749 

151 , 340 

177,100 

N.C. 

252 

312 

396 

1,174 

950 

950 

296,343 

296,400 

281,200 

Term. 

9 

8 

6 

705 

825 

850 

6,538 

6,600 

5,100 

_  Total 

_410_  . 

_  _481  

_  _463_  1.159  _ 

£45 

_  1..D01 

_  474,630 

_  454,3.40 

_  463,40fj 

S.C. 

27 

40 

34 

628 

625 

B00 

16,291 

25,000 

20,400 

Ga. 

730 

1,044 

1.058 

711 

680 

700 

512,067 

709 , 920 

740,600 

Fla. 

89 

106 

100 

640 

675 

660 

57,071 

71,550 

66,000 

Ala.  ' 

568 

487 

438 

697 

700 

700 

254,868 

340,900 

306,600 

Miss. 

32 

26 

24 

478 

500 

490 

15,222 

13,000 

11,760 

iox>a± 

lx246 

1,703 

1*6.54 

694 

681 

£9.2 

855,519 

1,160,370 

1 .245 ,360 

Ark. 

23 

12 

10 

372 

425 

425 

8,570 

5,100 

4,250 

La, 

14 

7 

7 

360 

400 

375 

4,850 

2,800 

2,625 

Okla. 

114 

225 

248 

472 

480 

500 

51,558 

108,000 

124,000 

Tex. 

437 

788 

764 

458 

420 

460 

192,838 

330 , 960 

351,440 

Total 

588 

1,032 

lx029 

453 

433 

469 

257,816 

446,860 

482,315 

U.S. 

2,243 

3,216 

3,146 

728 

641 

665  1,587,964 

2,061,570 

2,091,075 

l/    Equivalent  solid  acreage. 


TOBACCO 


Yield 

ProdiTction 

State,  | 

Average  '. 
1935-44  ! 

• 
• 

1945      ' i 

• 
• 

Pounds 

Indicated  ; 
Aug.  1,  : 
1946  : 

Average 
1935-44 

•  • 

:       1945  : 

•  • 

•  • 

Thousand  pounds 

Indicated 
Aug.  1, 
1946 

Mass. 

1,541 

1,506 

8 , 380 

8,172 

10,392 

Conn. 

1,346 

1 , 543 

1,375 

20,976 

22,830 

25,034 

N.Y. 

1,348 

1,250 

1,350 

1,177 

1,000 

1,215 

Pa. 

1,439 

1,302 

1,451 

43,327 

46,355 

53,680 

Ohio 

991 

1,128 

1,040 

25,401 

22,670 

21,525 

Ind, 

964 

1,198 

1,196 

9,459 

13,540 

12,800 

Wis. 

1,448 

1,561 

1,525 

28,126 

36,048 

41,930 
1,040 

Minn. 

1,16-1 

1,300 

1,300 

601 

910 

Mo. 

978 

850 

1,050 

5,512 

6,800 

7,560 

Kans.5 

916 

1,000 

1,000 

264 

300 

300 

Md. 

765 

600 

850 

29 , 529 

21,600 

39,185 

Va. 

887 

1,117 

1,054 

111,146 

153,315 

158,088 

W.Va. 

844 

1,130 

1,050 

2,541 

3,729 

3,570 

N.C.  1 

944 

1,109 

1,088 

564,094 

814,800 

891,425 

S.C. . 

966 

1,090 

1,120 

97 , 616 

139,520 

162,400 

Ga. 

940 

1,031. 

1,049 

76,736 

105,975 

110,163 

Fla. 

887 

917 

926t  i 

15,640 

20,032 

21,567 

Ky. 

913 

1,059 

1,096 

317,219 

437,695 

458,812 

Tenn. 

945 

1,145. 

1,133- 

101 , 438 

141,940 

141,845 

Ala. 

1/  791 

838 

'838' 

1/  324 

335 

335 

La.  71* 

420 

640  • 

335 

.158 

192  _ 

 100 

952 

-  lx095 

1,479,621 

"  1,997,808  ~ 

l/    Short-time  average 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP    REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  Of  CROP  REPORTING  EJOARD  August    '9^  1946 

Augttst  1.  1946  _  3800  PjCTs»Sf  ToJ 

SUGAR  BEETS 


Yield_jper 

acre  : 

Production 

State 

'  Average 
:  1935-44 

:  1945 

indicated  : 
:  Aug.  1,  : 

Average  : 
1935-44  s 

1945  : 

Indicated 
Aug.  1, 

:    1946  : 

f 
i 

1946 

Short  tons 

Thousand 

short  tons 

UI110 

8.4 

9.9 

10,0 

out) 

PHP 

260 

Mich. 

8.4 

8.0 

9.0 

809 

627 

900 

Nebr. 

12.6 

10.8 

11.5 

804 

635 

736 

Mont. 

11.9 

10.7 

12.0 

809 

865 

984 

Idaho 

13.8 

15.3 

15.0 

821 

809 

1,185 

Wyo. 

12.1 

9.9 

13,0 

507 

346 

507 

Colo, 

13.0 

12.1 

12.5 

1,886 

1,835 

2,038 

Utah 

13.3 

13.7 

13.5 

560 

437 

580 

Calif. 

14.8 

16.8 

17,0 

1,949 

1,610 

2,482 

Other 

States 

10.6 

11.9 

12.5 

1,116 

1^296 

1^533 

U.  S. 

12,1 

12.1 

13.0 

9,568 

8,668 

11,205 

BR00MC0RN 


:—  Acreage  :  Yi_el_d_per_acre  ^  Production  . 

State    :_Harves.ted_  j.  For       ^Average*         2 Indicated  :Average:  :  Indicated 

: Average :lq4f-:harvest, :  1935-44:  1945:  Aug.  1,     :  1935.44:  1945  :    Aug.  1, 
 :  19^5^.4^ : _  2  1  1946  :  :_     _:_  1946 _     1  ±  _1946 


Thousand  acres 

Pounds 

Tons 

111. 

32 

7 

10 

532 

490 

600 

8,350 

1,700 

3,000 

Kans. 

22 

11 

13 

236 

260 

250 

2,490 

1,400 

1,600 

0k  la. 

92 

74 

82 

299 

285 

260 

13,040 

10,500 

10,700 

Tex. 

34 

36 

33 

300 

305 

345 

5,160 

5,500 

5,700 

Colo. 

63 

84 

108 

224 

235 

280 

7,880 

9,900 

15,100 

N.Mex. 

57 

38 

21 

255 

140 

125 

7,350 

2,700 

1,300 

U.S. 

300 

250 

267 

298 

254 

200 

44,290 

31,700 

37,400 

SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  AND  SEED 


State 

:              Yield  of  cano 

;  Average  lg45 
i  1935-44  i 

p_er  acre 
:  Indicated 
:    Aug.  1, 
:  1946 

[Average 
; 1935-44 

Production 

:  Indicated 
1945       :    Aug.  1, 

:  1946 

Short  tons 

Thousand  short  tons 

la. 
Fla. 

19,1  21,3 
32.1  36.0 

20.0 
32.0 

5,120 

753 

5,618  5,280 
1,149  1,114 

Total 

20.1  22.9 

21.4 

5,873 

6,767  ,5,394 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP    REPORT  bureau  of-  agricultural  eoonomics  Washington,  D.--C 

as  of  " 
August  lf  1946  

lltllfflll|ll|fl*IMfll*lfllllflMlllMIIM 

APPLES,  COMMERCIAL  CROP  l/ 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


August  9,  1946  


>M  1«I  I  I      I  I  '  K  II  t  I  I  M  ■  111  ■  Mil  I  MM  '  (Hlf  MMMMM'tll  IMM 


tiiiMimiiiiMii 


Ml  I  M  M     '  Ml  '  Ml  I 


MMM  MMM  it. 


■  IH    MM  JM  M  Ml  Ml  it    til  i  I  IM  II  M    Ml.    Mill  I  >MllMM!    Mil  I  M 


• 
• 

Production  27 

1944 

a.  w  j.  s 
i  • 

1945 

:      J'.UfJ*    JL,  iJ'iO 

Eastern  States: 

Thousand 

bu  she  1  s 

North  Atlantic: 

Maine 

648 

912 

132 

614 

New  Hampshire 

767  . 

778 

139 

346 

Vermont 

586 

513 

106 

303 

Massachusetts 

2,656 

2,747 

410 

•1,536 

Rhode  Island 

279 

268 

85 

149 

Connecticut 

1,441 

1,523 

.  511 

1,148 

New  York 

16,  306 

17,010 

2,160 

12,960 

New  Jersey 

3, 083 

2,090 

"  1,295 

2,100  ' 
8,190 

Pennsylvania 

8,852 

9,100 

2-,  470 

Total  North  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic: 

34,596 

34,941 

7,308 

27^346"" 

Delaware 

1,033 

870 

308 

627 

Maryland 

1,898 

1,863 

*  689 

1,508 

Vie*  ginia 

11,491 

14,5  30 

3,  900 

13,140 

West  Virginia 

4,219 

4,356 

1,950 

3,900 

North  Carolina 

1, 179 

1,782 

252 

1,760 

To t a 18  ou t h_At  lantic\L9_,  820 
Total  Eastern  States  54a417 


_23,451 
58,392 


7,099 


iCZ  555 


14 


4^407  ~4oi23r 


C~entraT  States: 

North  Central: 

Ohio 

5, 127  •' 

•  5,395 

■  984 

2,349 

Indiana 

1,572 

1  a,  363; 

828 

1,100 

Illinois 

3,168 

2,418 

2,  684 

o  f  355 

Michip-an 

•7,843 

7,625 

1,250 

6,875, 

•  Wisconsin 

698 

805 

316 

780 

Minnesota 

213 

102 

127 

32 

Iowa 

236 

so 

54 

113 

Missouri 

1,  379 

660 

817 

1,046 

Nebraska 

■  265 

84 

30 

.45  . 

Kansas 

705 

279 

270 

494 

Total  North  Central 

21,205 

18,891 

7,360 

16~,r88 

South  Central; 

Kentucky 

283 

185 

220 

289 

Tennessee 

314 

351 

405 

405 

Arkansas 

702 

568 

312 

704 

Total  South  Central 

1,298 

1,104 

957 
8,297 

1,398 
17J5BS" 

Total  Central  States 

2  2,504 

19,995 

Western  States: 

Montana 

328 

400 

290 

90 

Idaho 

2,790 

1,900 

2,  465 

1,488 

Colorado 

1,624 

2,  002 

1,275 

1,250 

Now  Mexico 

702 

-760 

472 

909, 

Utah 

445 

629 

486 

385 

YiTashington 

27,373 

31,100 

26,900 

30,972 

Oregon  3,130  3,432  ■     2,862  3,315 

California  7,645_  £»I4±  1£*£61  7,452  _ 

ToTaJL  Western  j>tates_44,042  "  46,367  45,j538  45",F6T  _  ~ 

Total  3_5_States_  120,  96?  i2i,Z.54  68,042  I1!*!2!  

2j  Estimates  of  the  commercial  crop  refer  to  tho  production  of  apples  in  the  commercial  apple 
areas  of  each  State  end  include  fruit  produced  for  sale  to  commercial  processors  as  veil  as  for 
sale  for  fresh  consumption.    2/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some 
quantities  unharvestea  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 
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UNITED  STAT  ES  Dl^PARTMEUT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop   Report  buakau  of  aoirioui.tural  eoonomios  Washington,  Ti:  C. 

aa  of     ■—  CROP  reporting  9GARD  August  9.  194-6  ... 

_Jlu^ust.V_124S.._.  S;OQFai>.J^S...l 

■•*"'""  iiiiiiiiimuiihiiii  niiiiiiiinmiiiiHiiii  i.iii  iiiiiiitiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  i  ininiiiiiiiiiiiniiiMiii  '  tiiiiiniiiMinmii  •  •" 


esacites 


Production 



State         i        Average        i  :  .     .  :  Indicated— 

*        1936-44        :  1  ^  :  :  Aug.  1,  1946 


Thousand  bushels 


14 

21 

6 

7 

Mass* 

48 

48 

26 

52 

R.  I. 

17 

20 

9 

14 

Conn. 

118 

129 

99 

133 

N.Y. 

1,43] 

1,824 

1,  G60 

2,024 

N.J. 

1,071 

1,193 

864 

1,173 

Pa, 

1,733 

1,886 

1,  222 

1,528 

Ohio 

821 

1,  095 

750 

585 

Ind. 

347 

674 

589 

510 

111. 

1,337 

1,470 

1,748 

1,144 

Mich. 

2,601 

3,600 

4,  400 

4,428 

Iowa 

70 

20 

40 

40 

Mo. 

640 

315 

1,026 

1,276 

ITebr. 

19 

1 

24 

20 

Kans  • 

77 

15 

72 

136 

Del. 

420 

605 

230 

339 

Md. 

446 

602 

312 

389 

Va. 

1,275 

2, 150 

536 

2,320 

T,r.  Va, 

408 

690 

300 

452 

N.C. 

1,950 

2,698 

2,  172 

3,200 

S.C. 

2,165 

2,460 

5,760 

5,810 

Ga. 

4,  902 

4,590 

8,091 

6r204 

Fla. 

88 

121 

114 

112 

Ky. 

658 

876 

1,273 

975 

Term. 

972 

C86 

1,862 

705 

AT. 

Ala. 

I,  4^5 

1,  o80 

2, 440 

1,  or  U- 

Miss. 

887 

1, 105 

1,418 

1,080 

Ark. 

2,  052 

2,  046 

2,967 

2,795 

La. 

305 

390 

422 

364 

Ok  la. 

430 

286 

734 

667 

Tex. 

1,605 

1,517 

2,774 

2,340 

Idaho 

242 

442 

414 

352 

Colo. 

.  1,643 

2, 112 

2,372 

1,768 

N.Mex. 

108 

122 

135 

170 

Ariz. 

63 

60 

•22 

94 

Utah 

597 

B50 

870 

750 

Nev. 

6 

8 

3 

8 

Wash. 

1,855 

2,604 

2,465 

2,700 

Oreg. 

445 

606 

5C-2 

562 

Calif.,  all 

24,  648 

34, 044 

30,336 

34,002 

C  ling  st  one  2^/ 

15,130 

20, 501 

19,418 

21,293 

Freestone 

9,517 

13,543 

11,418 

12,709 

U.  S.  59,938  75,963  81,564  82-898 


1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 

unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 
2/  Mainly  for  canning. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPART  M  F.  N  T  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CRQP    REPORT            bureau  o«=-  aqricultubai  coofOMioe           Washington,  D,  C, 
aB  Of  CROP  REPORTING  BOAF?D  liigligt  9  f  1346  


3«0Q  P.M..(Tg.S.T.)l 


IMIiHlti(MIMIIIIIIIIIIflMMMililltltllll|lll|lllll<tlllMtMIIIII*IIIIIMM.IIIIIIIttM(lll'tllM|ti  II I  Ml  M 1 1  Mil  IIIIMMMII  MlllKl  I  III  MM  t  :MMII  Mill:  I  Hilt :  i  U  HIM. 'Ill  >|IMIIMII|:  Ml  I  f  H . I  Mt  I.  MMII  It  -n  Mill  :i  I  ill  lit  ■  il  I  Hill' 


Production  ;./ 


STATE 


Average 
1935-44 


1944_         L      _  1945_ 
Thousand  bushels 


:  Indicated 

•  August  1,  1946 


Maine 

7 

10 

1 

5 

N.  H. 

9 

10 

1 

7 

Vt. 

3 

3 

2/ 

2 

Mass-. 

54 

48 

10 

33 

R.  I. 

7 

7 

3 

5 

Conn. 

67 

77 

37 

C2 

N.  Y. 

1,025 

1,157 

272 

coe 

N.  J. 

58 

52 

37 

43 

Pa. . 

482 

464 

120 

252 

Ohio 

454 

373 

238 

158 

Ind. 

231 

157 

145 

132 

111. 

472 

335 

354 

276 

Michr 

1,1C9 

1,193 

178 

l.CSB 

Iowa 

100 

55 

53 

"  81 

Mo.  , 

330 

175 

370 

280 

Ne"br. 

24 

10 

12 

-20 

Kans. 

120 

63 

124 

144 

Del. 

7 

7 

3 

3 

Md. 

57 

52 

23 

29 

Va. 

367 

428 

61 

378 

W.  Va. 

85 

•  ,  •  132 

18 

86 

sr.  Co 

324 

354 

360 

372 

s.  c. 

134 

160 

191 

162 

Ga. 

359 

500 

502 

479 

Fla. 

139 

176 

157 

174 

Ky. 

209 

135 

248 

182 

Tenn. 

26  4 

188 

467 

244 

Ala. 

282 

312 

416 

338 

Mips. 

349 

354 

401 

378 

Ark.  . 

172 

228 

231 

241 

La.  . 

171 

245' 

228 

229 

Okla. 

140 

96 

203 

174 

Tex. . 

421 

502 

49  6 

510 

Idaho 

60 

69 

59 

62 

Colo. 

190 

157 

282 

Ton 

N.  Mex. 

-  47 

50 

54  • 

63 

Ariz. 

10 

10 

5 

11 

Utah 

135 

170 

223 

157 

Nev. 

4 

6 

4 

6 

Washington,  all 

6,612 

8,665 

7,770 

9,113 

Bartlett 

•4,736 

'  •  6,385 

5,800 

6,825 

Other 

1,377 

1,780 

1,970 

•  2,238 

Oregon,  all 

3,893 

4,354 

5,439 

'  5,420 

Bartlett 

1,617 

•••  1,794 

2,250 

2,130 

Other 

2,275 

.  2,550 

3,189 

3,240 

California,  all 

10,017 

10,417 

14, 209 

11,000 

Bartlett 

8,805 

9,167 

12,292 

9,542 

1X212 


lx250_ 


Other 

U.  "S;.  2p2a?s  I  *  31x956  

if   For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production 

vested  on  account  of  ecpnonic  conditions. 
2/    Production  less  than  1,000  "bushels. 
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"includes  some  quantities  unhar- 


UNITELD  8TATE8  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop   Report  buHcau  of  A(iniciJLTu«AL  economics  Washington,  D.  C. 


as  of 
-August.  JU-J.2.46.. .... 


IIIIIMMIIIIIMMII 


STATE 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


GRAPHS 


jtoguat  9.  19.46— 
3.nn  y.y.(^.a-.«p. 


Average 
1935—14 


Production  if 


1944 


:  Indicated 
1945  :  August  1,  1945 


all 

Wine  varieties 
Table  varieties 
Raisin  varietie 

Raisins  2/ 
_  jlried 
|.  S. 

IT  For  some  Stnt 
vested  on  acc 
2/    Dried  basis: 


370 
205 
1,170 
58,740 
2,530 
17,620 
22,570 
3,020 
4,420 
38,610 
470 
.  3,250 
7,220 
1,570 
2,700 
1,350 
380 
1,840 
1,135 
6,080 
1,310 
1,750 
605 
1,980 
2,250 
1,240 
8,  170 
2,7-10 
2,280 
515 
510 
1,050 
990 
830 
10,720 
2,140 
2,338,100 
543,900 
437,600 
s  1,351,600 
251,150 
_34710[C_ 
2.552,730  2,736,550 


Tons 


200 
900 

59,300 
2,600 

19 , 500 

24,400 
2,500 
3,700 

34,000 
i60 
3, 1C0 
6 , 500 
1,300 
3, 30Q 
1*200 
250 
1,800 
1,300 
6,  GOO 
1,200 
2,800 
600 
1,900 
2,300 
1,200 

io,  :oo 
3,r-o 

2,100 
•150 
GOO 
1,000 
1,500 
800 
17,300 
2,3r-0 
2,514,000 
563,000 
513,000 
it 438 ,000 
309.500 


200, 


:00 


150 
100 
400 
31,300 
900 
6,000 
6,400 
1,400 
3,300 
13,500 
450 
3,000 
6 , 500 
15700 
4,'5O0 
4-50 
100 
850 
200 
3,700 
1,400 
2,300 
600 
1,100 
1,900 
1,500 
5,800 
2,500 
2,100 
•150 
600 
1,100 
1,000. 
900 
19 ,  400 
2,300 
2,663,000 
619,000 
512,000 
1,532,000 
244,000 
556  ' 


f  — 

_^'->.tp00 
}^791x^50" 


Includes  some  quantiti 


300 
200 
1,000 
63,200 
2,600 
18,500 
17,600 
2,000 
2,700 
31,000 
500 
2,700 
6,000 
600 
3,800 
1,200 
250 
1,300 
1,100 
6,000 
1,300 
2,300 
600 
1,800 
2,200 
1,300 
10,100 
3,500 
2,400 
450 
600 
1,100 
1,400 
900 
19,900 
2,300 
2,606,000 
539,000 
529,000 
1,438,000 


2,820,700 
os  unhar- 


es  in  certain 
rsunt  of  econon 
1  ton  of  rais 


"oerr,,  -or orotic1', 
ic  conditions* 
ins  equivalent  to 


aoout  4  t^ns  of  fresh  grapes* 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP    Report  bureau  of  agricultural  coonomius  Washington,  D.  C 


as  of 


■  Him  


CROP  reporting  board 

■IHMtlllllllMIIIIMIIHIMIIIHIIIIHIIMIMlliiHJMHIIllll  ill 


HMIMII  MltlltlMMMIMII 


tllllllllMMMItlUMIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


August  9,  1945 
3  Y  OgjP .  MT~CE7s7T7) 

kiiiiii(iiitMiiiiifiiiiiriiii«iiiiiiiiiii»u 


CITRUS  FRUITS 

 Condition  August  _1_1_^ 


Crop 


and 


State 


Average 
1935-44 


1943 


1944 


1945 


1946 


Percent 


ORANGES: 
California.,  all 

Havel s  &  Misc.  2_/ 

Valencias 
Florida,  all 

Early  &  Midseason 

Valencias 
Texas,  all  2 1 

Early  &  Midseason 

Valencias 
Arizona,  all  2/ 

Navels  &  Misc, 

Valencias 
Louisiana,  all  2/ 

5  States 


75 

80 

80 

76 

ovj 

75 

84 

72 

80 

79  . 

75 

77 

ftA 

r  ft 

ftO 

71 

72 

77 

f  f 

vj  J. 

79 

3/  69 

73 

77 

DC 

0  C 

3,/  69 

71 

7ft 

60 

77 

1  1 

69 

74 

RO 

76 

77 

1  I 

75 

1 

73 

83 

83 

76 

82 

— 

MM 

75 

81 

76 

83 

73 

61 

80 

71 

88. 

73 

77 

79 

70 

80 

59 

46 

79 

55 

71 

61 

57 

72 

57 

68 

3/  55 

64 

74 

60 

72 

3/  60 

54 

71 

55 

64 

61 

57 

79 

76 

69 

73 

85 

78 

77 

76 

76 

81 

79 

82 

77 

81 

84 

80 

79 

81 

76 

83 

76 

63 

60 

75 

67 

69* 

73 

79 

77 

77 

'  75 

TANGERINES*  , 
Florida 

GRAPEFRUIT: 
Florida,  all 

Seedless 

Other 
Texas, all 
Arizona,  all 
California,  all 

Desert  galleys 

Other 


4  States 


LEMONS: 
California 

LIMES: 
Florida 


67 


62 


77 


64 


51 


l]    Relates  to  crop  from  "bloom  of  year  shown.     In  California  the  picking  season 
usually  extends  from  about  October  1  to  December  31  of  the  following  year. 
In  other  States  the  season  begins  about  October  1,  except  for  Florida  limes, 
harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1. 

2/    Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines. 


3/    Short-time  average 


UNITF.D  9TATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP   REPORT           bureau  or  agricultural,  economics           Washington,  D.  c., 
as  Of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  frWfflfllf  pjf1?^6   


llltllUIHHIIIIIIIfnilllMlltHIIIIHIHtmill  MIIIIIIMMIIIIIMIHMIMIIMIMI|IIIHIMIMI#MIMIIHIMMI1IMMIlMIIMMMti*MMM»IMIOtlllltllllllllll 

APRICOTS,  PDJMS,  AND  PRUNES 


 Production  if  

Crop  and  State         I  Average  :                   :  '                 :  ,           : Indicated 

.  _  1  x  19^5^44  i  _  t--  _  i  _  _  1  _  _  1  _  _  I  _  _  i-Ajigkl*  1946 

Tons 
Fresh  Basis 

APRICOTS: 

California                         216,200         80,000         324,000  159,000  298,000 

Washington                           14,990         15,400           25,000  23,700  27,100 

JO t ah  _                                     4,345         10_L100_         _5, 900_  .  I°j_S2°   5,400  _ 

3  States^                       *  235,535   105^500  3547900_  _193_L600_      330,500  _ 

PIJJMS: 

Michigan                               5,000          3,400            6,200  2,200  5,800 

California                           69,200         76,000           92,000  71,000  95,000 

PRUNES: 

Idaho  17,860  7,800  22,900  28,000  20,400 

Washington,  all  26,360  23,700  27,000  25,900  30,600 

Eastern  Washington  13,940  11,800  17,400  18,200  19 6 400 

Western  Washington  12,420  11,900  9,600  7,700  11,200 

Oregon,  all  92,730  104,000  60,400  92,100  103,200 

Eastern  Oregon  12,880  10.200  14,400  20,100  17,000 

Western  Oregon  79,850  93 8 800  46,000  72,000  86,200 

Dry  Basis  2 1  

California  203,800        196,000         159v000         226,000  200,000 

l/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  un- 
harvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions, 

2/  In  California,  the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  2-g-  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  1 
pound  driocU 


MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS  AND  NUTS 

i  Condition  Aug.u_g.t_l  j_  Production  l]  

Crop  and  State         :  Average  i    10/k    -     tqaa    '  Average  S  ,QAR    :  Indicated 

 '  I  1935^44  i  _JZ  — •—  _  _  _  2  1935^44  j.  _  _  _  lAug*.  1,JL94& 

Percent  Tons 

FIGS: 
California: 


Dried  ) 

83 

82 

88 

2/29,580 

2/31,700 

Not  dried) 

14,650 

149000 

OLIVES: 

California 

58 

40 

51 

43,500 

28,000 

AIMONDS: 

California 

14,710 

23,800 

35,100 

WALNUTS: 

California 

55,420 

62,000 

63,000 

Oregon 

4A680 

8,500 

2  States 

60,100 

68,900 

•  71,500 

FILBERTS: 

Oregon 

3,354 

4,500 

7,600 

Washington 

542 

800 

1,080 

2  States 

3,896 

5,300 

8,680 

AVOCADOS: 

Florida 

58 

67 

45 

2,253 

3,200 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharves^" 
ed  on  account  of  economic  conditions,    2/  Dry  basis. 
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.IIIMIIHIIMIIIIIIMIIIII  MtilllMIIII  '■'■''•■••""•■•■•'"MIIMHIIIIIIIIIIIIHMIIIiHIMMlllllllMMnillMIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIItMirilllllMMnillHHMHIIIIIIIIIIHIUIMIMIIIHII  MllllflHIIIMIIIIIII  Hutu  I 


CHERRIES 

:  Swe_et_  varieties.  


 Sour_vari.eties  

Prod-action  1LI 


State 

t 

• 
* 

* 

Average  ! 
1938-44  I 

• 

1945 
Tons 

.Preliminary* 
:      1946  : 

Average  * 
1936-44  j 

1945 
Tons 

"Preliminary 
1946 

N.Y. 
Pa. 

Ohio 

Mich. 

Wis. 

2,114 
1,800 

723 
3,257 

2,600 
700 
380 
500 

1,400 

700 
280 
3,800 

19,571 
6,300 
3,109 
34,000 
10,143 

7,300 
3,600 
2»200 
14,000 
7,300 

16,000 
4, 600 
2,200 
43,300 
16_j700 

5  Eastern 

States 

7 ,  «94 

4,180 

6,  180 

73,123 

34,400 

8^,600 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Colo. 

Utah 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif. 

2/  202 
1,749 
427 
3,014 
23,471 
19,300 
25,000 

440 
1,910 
360 
4,300 
31 , 800 
20,800 
38,000 

580 
2,140 
250 
3,700 
■28,900 
30,800 
30,000 

306 
506 
3,501 
2,000 
5,757 
2,293 

370 
550 
1,680 
2,600 
4,700 
2,100 

30 
400 
1,980 
2,300 
4,  300 
3,000 

7  Western 

States 

73,077 

97,610 

96,370 

14,363 

12^000 

12,010 

12  States 

80,971 

101,790 

102,550 

87,486 

46,400 

97^610 

Cherries  -  Cont. 


All  varieties  .. 
Production  i' 


State 


Average 
1935-44 


1945 
Tons 


.Preliminary 
!  1946 


N.Y. 

20,975 

9,900 

18,200 

Pa.  . 

7,940 

4,300 

5,300 

Ohio 

4,064 

2,580 

2,480 

Mich. 

37 , 600 

14,500 

49,100 

Wis. 

9,490 

7,300 

16,700 

5  Eastern 

States 

80^069 

38,580 

$±am  - 

Mont. 

386 

810 

610 

I  daho 

2,222 

2,460 

2,540 

Colo. 

3,570 

2,040 

2,230 

Utah 

4,320 

6,900 

6,000 

Wash, 

25,810 

36,500 

33,200 

Oreg. 

19,760 

22,900 

33,800 

Calif. 

23,460 

38,000 

30,000 

7  Western 

States 

79,528 

109,610 

108,380 

12  States 

159,597 

148,190 

200,160 

For  some  States  in  certain  years,  prodtiction  includes  some  quantities  unharves' 
ed  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 
2/    Short-time  average. 
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UNITED  STA1  ESi  DEPARTMENT  Of"  AGRICULTURE 
CROP    REPORT  dureau  or  aoriculturai.  ioonomicb  Washington,  D.  C 

S3   Of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  August  9.  1946 


AiL23  st  1,  1946 


3x00  P.M.  ( la  S.T.I 


•IHIIKl  ill'HIl 


IttMt'MIIIMIItMIIIMMMIi 


FSCAHS 


improved  vurTeTiT:c~l£ 
Production 

:  Indicated 


State 


Average 


1935-44    :      1945        :Aug.  1,1946 


Wild  or  seedling  varieties 
I roduction 
:  :  J.ndicated- 

:        19 -5      -.Aug.  1,1946 


Aver  a  go 
19 3 5- 44 


Thousand  pounds 

Thousand  pounds 

Illinois 

13 

21 

5 

559 

1,029 

275 

Missouri 

33 

60 

20 

874 

1,800 

600 

[Jorth  Carolina 

2,179 

2,504 

2,205 

293 

310 

270 

South  Carolina 

2,188 

2,961 

2,520 

371 

443 

380 

Georgia 

20,124 

30,954 

23,100 

3,564 

5,896 

4,400 

Flor  ida 

2,116 

2,371 

3,060 

1,545 

1,863 

2,040 

Alabama 

6,575 

7,216 

7,220 

1,663 

1,804 

1,800 

Mississippi 

3,711 

3,000 

3,267 

2,792 

3,500 

2,673 

Arkansas 

.505 

882 

780 

3,160 

4,018 

3,120 

Louisiana 

2,403 

1,840 

1,900 

6,407 

7,360 

7,700 

Oklahor.ia 

958 

1,500 

1,500 

16, 252 

24,500 

9,750 

Texas 

2,420 

3^870 

3,060 

.24,  960 

28,380 

22,440 

12  States 

43,304 

57,179 

48,637 

62,441 

80,903 

55,448 

"ATI  varieties 
Production 


Stt 


.average 
1935-44 


*0 


Indie  fit  ed 
Aug.   1,  1946 


Thousand  pounds 


Illinois 

572 

1,050 

280 

Missouri 

907 

1,860 

620 

North  Carolina 

2,472 

2,814 

2,475 

South  Carolina 

2,558 

3,404 

2,900 

Geor  gin 

23,683 

36,850 

27,500 

Florida 

3,662 

4,234 

5, 1C0 

Alabama 

8,233 

9,020 

9,020 

Mississippi 

6,503  ' 

5,500 

5,940 

Arkansas 

3,745 

4,900 

3,900 

Louisiana  1 

8,310  .* 

9,200 

9,600 

Oklahoma  ' 

17,210  • 

26,000 

11,250 

Te^s 

_  12  States 

27,380 
105, 7  46 

.32^250 
138_.082 

2_5l500 
104,085 

1/  Budded,  grafted,  or  topv/orked  varieties. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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MttlimiltllltlMllllll/lllllUIUIIIIIIIIIfillHflllMllltlMIIMIfMIIIIMIIIfHI 

Mllttllll  MIMMIIttlltlrUMX  •  til  till  llll  Illlllfllttltlllllttlll 

POTATOES  1/ 

3t00  P-M.(E..S.T.»1 

lllllfllMIIMIIIHIIIIIHIIHIIIIIIMHIIIIIHIIIIIIMtHfllMllllllMHIIIMHtllltlltllllHlHl' 

GROUP  : 

Yield  p_er  acre 

Production 

AND  : 

Average  : 

1945 

•  inu.AV-'CxVoU. 

Average 

!  1945 

Indicated 

STATE  : 

J  A  n  jcpti  W  4*   1  ! 

•  >LUil  U.S  OX,  ' 

Atigast  1, 

1935-44  1 

:  1946  : 

1935-44 

1946 

Bushels 

'Thousand  "bushels 

SURPLUS  LATE  POTATO 

STATES: 

Maine 

275 

255 

300 

45,788 

52,785 

64,500 

New  York,  L. I. 

217 

270 

280 

11,414 

18,900 

19 , 320 

New  York, Upstate 

105 

95. 

120 

15,950 

10,070 

12,360 

Pennsylvania 

117 

113 

127 

20^955 

16^724 

17^526 

3  Eastern 

171.1 

185.5 

216.6 

94,107 

98,479 

113j706 

Michigan 

99 

110 

110 

22,006 

18,700 

16,830 

Wisconsin 

80 

95 

94 

15,530 

12,160 

10,622 

Minnesota 

84 

110 

100 

19,847 

19,360 

15,800 

North  Dakota 

104 

140 

125 

14,715 

23,660 

18 , 375 

South  Dakota 

65 

91 

79 

2,151 

2j912 

2^212 

5  Central 

90.6 

113.8 

106.6 

74,249 

76,792 

63^839 

Nebraska 

119 

175 

150 

9,443 

12,075 

10,050 

Montana 

102 

112 

114 

1,772 

2,016 

1,933 

Idaho 

227 

220 

240 

30,427 

44,220 

42,480 

Wyoming 

124 

175 

165 

2,066 

2,625 

2,310 

Colorado 

183 

195 

210 

15,254 

19 , 110 

19,950 

Utah 

165 

180 

180 

2,321 

3,366 

3,474 

Nevada 

■175 

200 

200 

432 

780 

640 

Washington 

197 

220 

225 

8,771 

11,880 

12,375 

Oregon 

191 

210 

225 

7,574 

11,340 

11,475 

California  1/ 

284 

290 

325 

9^854 

13x920 

13^000 

10  Western 

188.2 

209 . 3 

213.6 

87,915 

121 , 332 

117,692 

TOTAL  18 

139.7 

166.1 

177.6 

256^271 

296,603 

295_,237 

OTHER  LATE  POTATO  STATES: 

New  Hampshire 

148 

145 

160 

1,199 

986 

1,040 

Vermont 

132 

125 

140 

1,812 

1,375 

1,484 

Massachusetts 

137 

125 

140 

2,524 

2,788 

2,996 

Rhode  Island 

186. 

180. 

190 

890 

1,296 

1,539 

Connecticut 

166 

160 

165' 

2,8  22 

3^344 

3^382 

6  New  England 

149.0 

143.5 

155.6 

9 , 247 

9,789 

10_,4£L 

West  Virginia 

87 

90 

105 

2,915 

2,880 

3 , 255 

Ohio 

103 

115 

112 

10,429 

7,130 

6,272 

Indiana 

102 

135 

120 

5,178 

3,915 

3,720 

Illinois 

80 

93 

95 

3,100 

2,604 

2,660 

Iowa 

88 

110 

110 

5,172 

3,960 

3_,96Q_ 

5  Central 

94.5 

109.6 

109.2 

25,794 

20, -'189 

19_,867 

New  Mexico 

77 

75 

80. 

356 

450 

400 

Arizona 

154 

255 

250 

443 

1,658 

1^675. 

2  Southwestern 

105.7 

168.6 

177. 4_ 

799 

2jl08 

TOTAL  12 

104.9 

121.0 

36,839 

.^2^386 

_32_,3_83_ 

30  LATE  STATES 

134.2 

160.2 

on  rz  TIT 

<oy.5,  ±±i 

TOO  OQQ 

_ 327, 62Q_ 

INTERMEDIATE  POTATO 

STATES: 

New  Jersey 

170 

177 

185 

9,681 

12,567 

12,580 

Delaware 

85 

90 

95 

383 

333 

332 

Maryland 

102 

107 

122 

2,448 

2,108 

2,477 

Virginia 

114 

126 

157 

9,019 

8,563 

10,833 

Kentucky 

77 

93 

105 

3,512 

3,999 

4,620 

Missouri 

91 

88 

125 

3,892 

2,992 

4,250 

Kansas 

86 

82 

2,276 

lx476 

1,800- 

TOTAL  7 

111.9 

124.5 

1143,7 

31,210 

32^043 

36_,352_ 

37  LATE  AND 

INTERMEDIATE  

_  13I-Z  _ 

_  _156±2_ 

 167^2_ 

_324j_321_ 

_  _361_L032_ 

.  _3^512_ 
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>  '  >  •  I  <  M  <  '  I  I  I  I  '  I  i  ■  I  I  I  I  I  >  I  <  I  I  I  I  |  I  M  I  t  •  t  I  i  '  I  |  t  >  ■  I  t  I  M  I  M  i  I  I  M  t  '  I 


11  t  lllll  tl  Mill  IHIIH  Mil 


ll|lll||HMIIIlMtt|IMIIItlHillllllM<rflllfllM>lllllllHMIIH|tlNNIIIIIl/lilMIIIII|lflllll 


IIMtlnilltHIII 


POTATOES  I7  (Continued) 


GHOUP 


AITD 


STATS 


Average 
1935-44 


'JLelc^pe^r  acre  •_ 
:  .Indicated  : 

..*      1946  : 


1945 


Production 


1945 


Indicated 
August  1, 
<  1946 


Busholn 

Tho 

usand  bushel 

1ARLY  POTATO  STATES: 

• 

North  Carolina 

98 

120 

129 

8,394 

9,2-10 

10,965 

South  Carolina 

105 

.  124 

ISO 

2,516 

2,  180 

3, 3  CO 

Georgia 

61 

f  f 

7S 

1,460 

2,002 

2,133 

Florida 

120 

151 

15C 

5,705 

5,285 

6,399 

Torino  seoc 

.70 

,  86 

89 

3,087 

5,440 

3,471 

Alabama 

.  87 

.  104 

95 

4,151 

5,200 

4,750 

Mirsirsippi 

.  64 

.  66 

01 

1,516 

1,904 

2.2SC 

Arkansas 

•  76 

-  65 

89 

3,343  . 

2,730 

3,916 

Louisiana 

.  61 

.  59 

52 

2,773 

2,655 

•2.2GC 

Oklahoma 

.  69 

•  .  55 

74  . 

2,223 

1,155 

1,702 

Texan  • 

•72 

<  83 

91 

4,036 

4,648 

..'  5,642 

California^/ 

312 

•  320 

410    _  u 

llj231_ 

23j_360 

j/33,626_ 

JDTAL  12 

•97.5 

'•  124*9 

147.5  • 

48 , 436 

61,099"' 

_  SP*.514_ 

'OTAL  U.  S." 

125.8  " 

■  _150*6_  ~, 

163.3  • 

'372,756 

'  425,131 

..4454.026_ 

J    Early  and  lote  crops  shown 

•ccpr  rately. 

for  California;  combined  for  all 

other 

States. 


ST3 
Yield  p_er  a 

TPOTATOES     '  • 
oro 

Production 

STATE 

't  Avers 
:  1935- 

ge    ;.  1945 
44  : 

•  Indicated' 
:  A^rrist  1," 

•  < 

Average  \  1945 
1935-144  ! 

Indicate! 
•  Augur,  t  1 

Bushels 

.   194S  _  L, 

Thou 

sand  bushels 

l_  ja.45  _ 

N.  J. 

135 

'  115 

120 

17725T 

1,000 

Ind.  . 

■  99 

•  125 

120 

'256 

150 

180 

111.  ' 

35 

75 

90 

340 

300 

.288 

Iowa 

-  91 

110 

105 

216 

275 

210 

Mo. . 

'  91 

85 

100 

'  302 

595 

800 

Kens. 

112 

95 

1°5 

343 

275 

304 

Dol. 

127 

'  130 

150 

457 

«_«  >o 

325 

Md. 

148 

•  140 

ICO 

1,167 

980 

960 

Va. 

114 

•  111 

120 

3,309 

3,441 

.  3,72C 

N.  C. 

102 

•  110 

105 

8,099 

7,260 

7,035 

S.  C  ' 

87 

r  c 

95 

C     r7  ' 
O  ,  Oiy<i 

5,690 

5,320'. 

Go. 

•  76 

•  90 

85 

7,944 

3,010 

•  o,800 

Fla.  . 

"  67 

'  '  64 

65 

1,299 

1,152 

•  1,170 

Ky. 

83 

'87 

95 

1,449 

1,218 

1,235 

Tenn. 

90 

95 

97 

,,232 

2,850 

■  2,716 

Ala. 

77 

85 

85 

6,275 

5,375 

»  '  6,460 

Miss. 

86 

•  *  102 

loo 

6,176 

6,936 

•    '  6,400 

Ark. 

75 

95 

95 

2,076 

1,200  ■ 

1,915 

La. 

71 

88- 

-  80 

7 , 390 

10,624  ■ 

10f8Q0. 

Okla. " 

70 

75 

•  70 

815 

750 

700 . 

Tex. 

77 

87. 

CO 

4, 502 

4,524  • 

.6,120 

Calif, 

119 

120 

125 

1x319 

1^030 

1,250 

u.  S. 

85. 

4  94.5 

91.8 

66A422_ 

66A8S6 

_  ^P*5^_ 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMR^Qf  AGRICULTURE: 
!ROP   Report  bureau  of  aoricult.ij^ai,  ,e;conom,iq8  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  August  9j.  1946  _  _ 

ist  1,  1946      :  SsQO  g«M>  .06.6.2*) 


State 
and 
Div. 


i  in  MMIIIHH  1111111*1  lilt  IIIIH  till  lllllltlMMI  1 1  it  i  llltlHIMMH  Mm  M  1  iiimii  f  i  >lltl|llfl  Pf  llllllKIMtl  1   i  :  II  III  I   Mil  II  1*111  II  tilt  I  i'iihi    'Ml  imilllltlf  I  MM  II  If  II  II  HI  I  •  MM  H  Mill  tin' Ml 

"Grain"  fed  per  :Milk  cows  on 

_  herds  kep_t_by_  rep_orte_rs^  l/_  £  mQ}£,  cow  l/    2/  : farms  , number 


:August  1  :  August  1  :  August  1 
:Av. 1935-44:      1945.     :  1946 


August.  1  :  August  l:August  l:June  1946 as1^ 
_  l9i4_  _:_  _1945  _:_  1946_  lOfJjne.  19(5  3j[ 


Me, 

N.H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

N.Y. 

N,J. 

Pa. 


Pounds 


Pounds 


Percent 


16.7 
16*2 
16.2 
18,6 
18,7 
18,2' 
20,3 
17.9 


19.7 
18.9 
18.3 
20.0 
19,6 
20.8 
22,0 
19,3 


17.6 
17.5 
16.3 
18.9 
17,0 
20.4 
20,7 
19,2 


4,7 
4,5 
4.5 
6,0 
5,7 
4.5 
7,6 
5,4 


5,1 

4,8 
4,4 
6,0 
5,5 
4.7 
7,1 
6,0 


4,6 
4.3 
3.6 
4,8 
4,9 
4.3 
6.5 
5,1 


96 
101 

99 
100 

97 

98 
100 

98 


N.Atl._ 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis. 


18.05 
"16,9  " 
16,0 
15,7 
18,6 
18,3 


20,11 

T8.4 

18,0 

17.3 

20.3 

19,8 


19,57 
"19,3  " 
18,7 
17.7 

20,7 
20,5 


5,0 
"4,6" 
4,3 
4.3 
3,7 
2.9 


5.2 
"4,6" 
4,0 
4.2 
3,8 
3.2 


4,5 
4.6 
4,3 
4.4 
4.0 
3,0 


_98.2 

96 
95 
95 
98 
100 


E.N.^Oent^ 
Minn. 
Iowa 
Mo, 

N.Dak. 
S.rjak. 
Nebr. 
Kans. 


17.34 
"16*0  " 
15.3 
12,1 
15,7 
13.0 
14.6 
13,6 


19.04 

17,  2~ 

17,7 

14,0 

17,0 

14.2 

15.6 

14,8 


19,71 
'18,1  " 
18,8 
13.8 
16.3 
15.0 
17.6 
14.7 


3.7 
"1,5' 
3.2 
2.6 
1.6 
1.2 
1.9 
4.0 


3.8 

"2.2" 
3.5 
3.0 
2.3 
2.3 
2.1 
3.2 


3,8 
2,0 
3.4 
2,9 
2.3 
1.5 
2.9 
3.1 


97.5 

96 
95 
93 
92 
91 
93 
91 


W.N.Cont^ 

Md7 

Va, 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 


14,42 
'15,8  ' 
13,8 
14.2 
13,7 
11,5 
9.8 


15.93 
16,4 
15.1 
16.1 
14,0 
12,0 
9.8 


16,39 
"17.6  " 
15,4 
15.2 
14.7 
12,1 
10,4 


2.4 
"5.1" 
3.3 
2.2 
3.7 
3,1 
2,9 


2.7 
"5,3" 
3.2 
2.9 
3.7 
3,3 
2,6 


2.7 
5,9 
2.8 
2.1 
4.0 
3.0 
2.3 


_93.7 
100  ~ 

97 
100 

95 

96 
100 


S.Atl. 

Ky. 

Tenn, 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark, 

Okla. 

Tex. 


12.82 
"13.7  ' 
12,4 

9,5 

8,1 

9,8 
11.6 

9.9 


13,80 
15.2 
13,2 
9.8 
8,8 
10,6 
11,7. 
9.  7 


14.42 
"15,7  " 
13,7 
10.0 

8.2 
10.3 
11,0 

8.9 


3,4 
'2,6' 
2.9 
3,1 
1,9 
1.8 
1.6 
2.0 


3.4 
'2,7" 
2,7 
3.0 
1.7 
2.6 
2.1 
2.9 


3.2 
2.3 
2.7 
2.2 
1.2 
1.8 
2.4 
2.5 


98.2 
"95 

97 
94 
98 
93 
90 
90 


S.CenW 
Mont7  ' 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo, 
Utah 
Wash.  .. 
Oreg.  . 
Calif., 


10,68 
"17.4  " 
19.8 
16.3 
16.3 
17.7 
20.3 
19.0 
19.S 


11.27 

17,0 

20,3 

17,8 

17.3. 

18.5 

21.5. 

19.4 

21.5 


11,18 
"20,0  " 
20,9 
19,8 
17.0 
21,0 
23,6 
20.3 
20.3 


2,1 
"2,7" 
2,4 
2,1 
2,7 
2,0 
4,6 
3.7 
3.4 


2^5 
"2,1" 
2.7 
1.9 
3.3 
2,6 
4.6 
4.1 
4.0 


_93.1 

92 

92 

97 

95 
'95 

95 
"91 
103 


1.7 
3.1 
1.8 
4.0 
2.5 
4.3 
4.0 
4.4 


West^  18.34  19.17         _20,52_  3,3  _3_L6_  3.8  96.7 

U._Si  "  15»08  16743   16,80  3.13  3^39  3.24~  _95.7 

l/  Figures  for  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey  are  "based  on  combined  returns  from 
crop  and  special  dairy  reporters.    Figures  for  other  States,  regions,  and  U.  S.. 
are  based  on  returns  from  crop  roportcrs  only.    Tho  regional  averages  arc  based 
in  part  on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separately. 

2/  Includes  grain,  millfoods  and  concentrates. 

3/  Based  on  reports  for  about  120,000  farms  collected  largely  through  cooperation 
with  tho  Rural  Mail  Carriers. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economios  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  August   9.  1946  

August  1.  1946  3:00  P.M.  TeTs.T;") 


JULY  EGG  PROD^TION 


State  t 

Number  of  layers  on  : 

Eggs  per 

• 

Total  eg_gs  produced 

and  : 

_hand  during_Ju].y_  '• 

 100_ 

flayers 

_:_D]2rin£  J^l^_ 

iJan^to,  Julyjjncl 

Division  : 

1945  : 

1946  : 

1945 

1946 

t  1945 

:  1946 

:  1945  : 

1946 

Thousands 

Number 

Millions 

Me. 

1,786 

1,242 

1  655 

X 

3U 

1  9 

X  J 

P44 

ceo 

N,H. 

1,598 

1,029 

1,544 

1 

414 

CO 

15 

X  kJ 

216 

1  GO 

n. 

710 

617 

1,792 

1 

705 

1  7 
xo 

11 

114 

1  OR 

Mass. 

4,197 

3,109 

1,643 

1 

525 

■  69 

47 

584 

523 

R.I. 

316 

284 

1,566 

1 

612 

5 

5 

48 

50 

Conn. 

2,251 

1,918 

1,531 

1 

442 

34 

28 

289 

274 

N.Y. 

8,909 

8,680 

1,637 

1, 

612 

146 

143 

1,265 

1,302 

N.J. 

4,023 

3,978 

1,504 

1 

562 

61 

62 

581 

616 

Pa. 

12^000 

13,143 

1^531 

1, 

488 

184 

196 

1,645 

1^877 

N.Atl. 

35x790 

34,200 

lx564 

1, 

538 

567 

526 

4,986 

5jl68 

Ohio 

14,578 

14,180 

1,567 

lt 

575 

231 

223 

1,698 

1,869 

Ind. 

10,833 

9,492 

1,550 

1 

531 

168 

145 

1,389 

1,361 

111. 

15,737 

14,267 

1,420 

1, 

363 

223 

197 

1,938 

1,879 

Mich. 

8,221 

8,666 

1,612 

1, 

522 

133 

135 

1,130 

1,144 

Wis. 

12,688 

12,589 

1,567 

1, 

562 

201 

197 

1,576 

1,612 

E.  IT. Cent. 

62,057 

59,394 

1,541 

1, 

510 

956 

897 

7,931 

7,865 

Minn. 

20,220 

19  774 

1 , 609 

1 

X  . 

569 

o»^^' 

710 

2  623 

2  714 

Of  m    I  X  X 

Iowa 

<oo  ,  O^xO 

PP  op.f) 
OO  ,  cu 

l   si  7 

X  ,  OXO 

T 

X  . 

AM 

7-SP 
OOO 

777 
OO  f 

7  OSft 

7  1 00 

Mo. 

iU|  o^±o 

13,uu ( 

1  4.G4. 

X  j 

OO  J 

POO 

9  1  OS 
0 ,  xuo 

1  QPQ 

1,303 

N.Dak. 

4.  77f) 
*± ,  o  <  u 

&.  oos 

'X  ,  UU  O 

1    R0  7 
X  ,  OU  1 

1 

X  . 

4Tft 

00 

Rp 

00 

4-flfl 

xOO 

4fi0 
*±ou 

S.Dak. 

6  SI  0 

-    j  ■  XV. 

6  6^6 

\J  _  V*  «_/V_> 

1  4ftfl 
X  ,  too 

1 

J- 

SD4. 

iJVJ  X 

G7 

100 

XW  w 

776 

P07 
ouo 

Nebr. 

10  lKfi 

1    SI  6 

1 

44-P 

X  l\J 

146 

1  465 

1  ^10 

X  ,  \cXU 

Kans. 

i  p  474 

loj  -O - 

11    1  PS 

IX  ,  X oO 

1  4-R1 

x , 

i  pn 

X  ou 

1  SO 

1  S47 

1  4.Q1 

V.N. Cent. 

G^  r77 

PQ  71  4 

1  RPO 

x , 

•  l-fiO 

1  4-4-fl 

X  j  *±-xO 

1  710 

1  P  O^ft 

X  0 |WoO 

1 1  967 

X  X  |  -J  \J  ( 

Del. 

0*>  < 

o*±o 

1  7S4 

x . 

Tfi4 

O  Utx 

1U 

Q 

AS 
00 

OTt 

Md. 

p  TOO 

9  J  74. 

1  4.o7 

X  ,  x Of 

i 

X 

4.TA 
xoo 

aO 

76 
00 

P97 

Va. 

OPP 

^  GOT 

i  t?o 

X  , 

P6S 

flv, 

OO 

7S 
1  O 

71  4 

707 
f  uo 

W.Va. 

O  4.7P 

o  roo 

o  ,  DUU 

i  ^4.1 

X  ,  DtX 

T 
X 

4RP 
'toe 

TP 

OO 

77 

71  1 
OX  X 

71  ^ 
ox  0 

N.C. 

p  ooo 

P    71  9 
O  ,  OXo 

1    1  P7 
1,101 

T 
X 

xoo 

Q 

y  0 

G7 

PP4 

Dot 

7QG 

s.c. 

7  07R 

O  ,  U  f  o 

P  fiPP 
O  ,  Que 

1  14-7 

X  ,  X  ^  l 

1 

X 

00 

70 

Ow 

27S 

C  1  u 

PR4 

Ga. 

5,370 

5  322 

1,107 

1 

073 

O  J 

57 

466 

4-dfl 

Fla. 

1  311 

X  j    '—  — L  — 

1  253 

1 , 221 

1 

159 

1  6 
xo 

15 

135 

1  70 

X  Ov 

S.Atl. 

PQ  4.4.0 

OQ  PG1 

1  PfiO 

X  |  O  Uv 

X 

215 

t  ■ -    -L  ' - 

771 

0  r  X 

7SS 

7  107 

,  X  f 

|y. 

6  c,10 

1  -  XV. 

6  q^p 

,  - 

1  34S 

1 

,296 

97 

90 

631 

8S7 

Tenn. 

7  ?80 

6  925 

1  237 

1 

,190 

90 

82 

774 

741 

Ala. 

5  OPS 

4  953 

1  13£ 

1 

136 

57 

'  56 

459 

456 

Miss.  • 

5  e?'3 

f  - 

5  516 

1 ,017 

955 

58 

53 

454 

424 

Ark. 

6,154 

6,224 

1,1 7£ 

1 

,122 

72 

70 

547 

549 

La. 

3  424 

3  040 

1 ,036 

637 

36 

27 

273 

248 

Okla. 

3,954 

6,330 

1,369 

1 

,216 

124 

101 

1,117 

1,020 

Tex. 

P7  1  s£ 

OO  ,  X  - 

P0  Q4.G 
O  O  |  J  X*J 

1  706 

1 

,172 

303 

246 

2,398 

2,193 

S.Cent. 

65j_575 

b2,  c9-x 

xx2d1_ 

1 

1  S7 
,  xoo 

533 

r  00 

O  ,  UOU 

6^493 

Mont, 

1,500 

1,323 

x ,  oOO 

1 

00 

1  <  O 

1  AO 
X  ou 

Idaho 

1  7Qi 
X  ,  O  - 

1  Rfifi 
x  ,  o  ^  ^> 

1 

X 

,Oo2 

23 

22 

185 

xyo 

Wyo. 

530 

544 

1,519 

1 

556 

0 

3 

60 

c  c 

CO 

Colo . 

2,604 

2,791 

1,494 

1 

[451 

7S 

40 

309 

737 

N  .Mex« 

707 

707 

1,426 

T 
X 

,311 

10 

9 

84 

33 

Ariz. 

382 

312 

1,226 

1 

,302 

5 

4 

41 

37 

Utah 

2,204 

1,394 

1 , 556 

1 

,628 

34 

32 

253 

245 

Nev. 

267 

261 

1,566 

1 

,482 

4 

4 

30 

30 

Wash. 

4,459 

4,202 

1 , 547 

1 

,"ri 

69 

69 

600 

602 

Oreg. 
Calif, 

2,441 

2,240 

1 , 550 

1 

,533 

33 

34 

326 

319 

_  11.246  

J-1,308  _ 

1 

,453 

ITS 

165 

1,403 

1J432_ 

West. 

?7A632 

27,001 

w 

1 

,503 

41 B" 

407 

3,466 

3A505 

U.S. 

316x947 

302,574 

1  /,-49 

1 

,3'y.u 

4X221 

35,406 

3CX034 
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.   ■  '  Page 

Alfalfa  Hay   39 

Apples.   49 

Apricots   54 

Barley   35 

Beans  (Dry)   44 

Broomcorn   48 

Buckwheat   37 

Cherries   55 

Citrus  Fruits   53 

Clover  and  Timothy  Hay   40 

Comments  .  .   5**30a 

Corn  (AH)  •  •  •  •  31 

Cowpeas   43 

Egg  Production   60 

Flaxseed  '   42 

Grapes   52 

Hay,  Tame   38 

Wild   41 

Hops   37 

Milk  Production   59' 

Misc.  Fruits  and  Nuts   54 

Oats..   34 

Map   4 


Page 

Pasture   41 

Peaches.  .  .  . ''.  *  50 

Peanuts   45 

Pears  •   51 

Peas  (Dry)  v   44 

Pecans.   56' 

plums  and  Prunes   54 

Potatoes   57-58 

Rice   36 

~Scj  e   36 

Sorghums  for  Grain.   42 

Soybeans   43 

Sugar  Beets   48  . 
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UNITED 

Crop  Report 

a3  of 
August  lt  1946 


IS  DEPARTMEN  T  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU    OF-    AGSICULTURAL    ECONOMIOS  Washington,    D.  C, 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


August__9A  JL946  _ 
3:00  P.M.  flTs.l'O 


•  ••••■•i  


'  I  I  '    I  "  I  I  I  <  I  <  •  '  «  I  I  I  <  I  t  I  .  t  •  I  I  M  I  M  . 


I  H  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  M  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  (  I  1  I  M  I  I  I  I  (  I  I  I  1  I  t  I  I  I  i  t  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  (  I  t  I  H  I  I  H  ')  I  I  I  '.  1 


JTTLY  EGG  PROD1  €T  I  ON 


State  t 
and  : 
Division  : 


Number  of  layers  on 

_hand  diiring^_Julv_  

JL945  ~  J_    '  1946_ 
Thousands 


Eggs  per 

 100__laye_rs.  _ 

1945  J  1946 

Number 


_To_tal_eggs_  produced  

Luring  July_  _  jjJan^t^  July^Incl 
~1945  _:_  1946_  l  1945_  7  _1946  ~ 
Millions 

228 
190 
108 
523 
50 
274 
1,302 
616 
1JL877_ 
~5J_168_ 
1,869 
1,361 
1,879 
1,144 
1,613 
"7~865_ 
"2,714 
3,100 
1,989 
460 
803 
1,410 
1.491 


Me. 

1  7fifi 

1  PAP 

1  AAA 

X  ,  ODD 

i 

x . 

AAO 

70 

1  Q 

PAA 

C*I  X 

N,H. 

1,598 

1  029 

1  c>44 

1 

X  . 

41  4 

x  X  X 

PA 

1  A 

X  (J 

PI  A 

CX  <J 

vt. 

710 

617 

1  79? 

1 

X  | 

70S 

xo 

1  1 

X  X 

1 14 

XXX 

Mass. 

4,197 

3,109 

1,643 

1 

525 

69 

47 

584 

R.I, 

316 

284 

1,566 

1, 

612 

5 

5 

48 

Conn. 

2,251 

1,918 

1,531 

1, 

442 

34 

28 

289 

N.Y. 

8,909 

8,680 

1,637 

1. 

612 

146 

143 

1,265 

N.J. 

4,023 

•  3,978 

1,504 

1, 

562 

61 

62 

581 

Pa. 

12^000 

13,143 

1^531 

1, 

488 

184 

196 

1,645 

N.AU. 

35^790 

34,200 

lx564 

1, 

558 

567 

526 

4,986 

Ohio 

14,578 

14,180 

1,567 

1, 

575 

231 

223 

1,898 

Ind. 

10,833 

9,492 

1,550 

1 1 

531 

168 

145 

1,389 

111. 

15,737 

14,267 

1,420 

l\ 

383 

223 

197 

1,938 

Mich. 

8,221 

8,866 

1,612 

1, 

522 

133 

135 

1,130 

Wis. 

12,686 

12,589 

1,587 

1, 

562 

201 

197 

1,576 

E.N. Cent. 

62,057 

59,394 

1,541 

1 

510 

956 

897 

7,931 

Minn. 

?0  °P0 

1  o  774 

1  F09 

X  . 

SAQ 

D  Zf 

7P  A 

71  0 

OXO 

P  fi?3 

X  O  Wcl 

P7  AA7 
CO , O^O 

PP  0  AO 

c  C  ,  J  Co 

1    A1  "X 
X  ,  OXo 

X  , 

AAQ 

ODD 

777 

7  OAfi 

Mo 

1  A  PAA 
ID,  O'iD 

1  ^  Pi c;7 
X  D , UO r 

1  ^1_QA 

X  ,  -ly** 

X  , 

7CQ 

obv 

CL)C 

ooo 
cup 

P   1  OA 
C  ,  XUO 

i<j .  jjaK . 

a  770 

A  on  A 
'±  ,  VJVJ  O 

l  mo 
X  ,  D\J  ( 

X  , 

AA 
00 

AP 

APA 
.too 

a  ai  o 

A  A7A 

1    AO  P 

X  ,  '±0  u 

1 

X  , 

AO  A 

Q7 

1  00 

77fi 

i 1  ^70 

10   1  A  A 

1U(  XOO 

1    A1  A 

X  ,  <JXO 

1 

X  , 

AAP 

Vic 

1  70 
x  (V 

1  AA 

X^r  U 

~]  AAS 

Kans. 

1  P  A7A 
X  CjJxO^i 

11    1  ""A 

XX,  X<oO 

1  A^l 
XjL1x«^X 

1 

X 

TAP 

1  PO 
X  cu 

1  AO 

xow 

1  AA7 

X  ,  O^cO 

W    TvT    C  a  n  f 
".-.,-'---'» 

p  q  7izl 

1  APO 

X  , 

1AO 

1  AAP 

X^'i-tO 

1  710 

1  P  OAP 
X  C ,UoO 

-  .  i  . 

A07 
oy  r 

AAA 

1  TfiA 
X  ,  OO'i 

X  , 

'Z  AA 

i  n 
xu 

Q 

y 

PA 
oo 

no.. 

O  TCP 

O    '■  7  A 

1  AS1) 

X 

/7C 
'xOO 

7C 

OD 

7A 
oo 

PQ7 

va. 

a  opr 

O  ,  KJOC 

A  GOT 

1     7  7D 
X  ,  o  f  U 

X  , 

OA  A 

0  7 

oo 

7A 
f  o 

71  A 
/  x^ 

w .  va. 

C,-±  f  O 

C ,  DUU 

X  , 

An  o 

Oo 

77 
O  f 

71  1 
oil 

N.O. 

o  ,UcU 

Q    Tl  O 

1     1  H7 
X  ,  Xti  ( 

X 

1  ^  A 
i  XOO 

Q  R 

Q7 

y  ( 

PPA 

Oct; 

<;  r 
o  ,o , 

7  07R 

P  RAP 

1    1  A7 

■i 
X 

OAP 

7A 

70 

P7o 

G« 

5  370 

1  107 

1 

073 

57 

466 

.-  —  -  « 

1  311 

1  253 

—  ,  ■    ■    ■  - 

1  221 

1 

159 

16 

15 

135 

C  1+1 

o  ,  Ah  X  . 

PQ  AAO 

CQ  PQ1 

1  PAO 

1 

X 

PI  A 

,  CX  «J 

771 

O  r  X 

7AA 

OO  *J 

7  107 

•tvy. 
x  enn . 

O  ,  S  Xw 

A  Q7p 

1  ^4fl 
X  ,  o  —  o 

1 

X 

P9A 

9 '4 

90 

631 

7  PPO 

A 

U.J  *0'-> 

1  p-77 

1 

X 

1°0 

90 

82 

774 

AT  s> 

Ale.. 

A  OP^ 
O  ,  W  C' ' 

1  13G 

158 

57 

56 

459. 

M  Toe* 

A  67° 

5  SI  6 

1  017 

955 

58 

53 

454 

6  154 

6  224 

1  176 

1 

122 

72 

70 

547 

xia. 

3  4P4 

3  040 

1  036 

607 

36 

27 

273 

0V1  a 

w  A.  J.  CL  . 

3  954 

G  330 

1,369 

x 

,216 

124 

101 

1,117 

f  ex. 

CO,  XOO 

PO  Q4Q 

1 

X 

1  7? 

246 

?  398 

5. Cent. 

6SX575 

62,c94 

Xj_2ol 

1 

,  153 

cm 

OOw 

/CD 

O  ,  ''OO 

Mont, 

1,500 

1,323 
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